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For the Woman's Journal. 
SAMUEL BOWLES. 


BY KATE CLARK. 
{On the Anniversary of his death. | 


In a night-dream 
I seemed to see the shadowy souls of all 
The living, marching on, through shade and sun, 
Through lurid lights of war, and calms of peace, 
Forever hoping, yearning, strugyling on 
Toward the desired Beyond—toward Beauty, Light, 
Perfection,—toward the blessed realms of Rest, 
Far, far in front of all the common men 
Went they,—the gifted; they, the pioneers, 
Who broke the path and warned of danger. Some, 
Seated on heights, which they alone could scale, 
Reviewed the path gone over, and explained 
The mysteries which had stultified the past. 
—And there, among the foremost ones, was he 
Whom none could terrify and none subdue; 
Who held the right close to his fearless heart 
With one hand, while the other dealt the wrong 
Fierce blows. 

One day his death-stroke came. Strong men 

Were weeping over him, and requiems 
Came floating back among the millions, 
Who could but pause and listen:— 


“Oh, wonderful face! white with power and with pain, 
(Frost-crowned with the silver from Time's fleeting 
wing:—) 
Ob, death-darkened eyes! smile upon us again! 
The eyes of a lover, the eyes of a king. 
“Oh, hand! grown o'er weary in serving thy race, 
Who now at the wrong can thy fierce missiles fling? 
Yet none could excel thee in generous grace, 
Thou hand of a warrior! Thou hand of a king!" 


Women wept over him; for well they knew 

How when they came, a few fine, high-souled ones, 
And begged that they might share the work of men, 
Some smiled and scoffed and said, ‘‘Here is no place 
Forwomen! Back retire and remain 

Among the herd!" Ah, they remembered well 

How he had spoken;—how he took their hands, 

And said, as equal unto equals, “Come, 

And if you distance us, as well you may, 

Let the good Lord give grace to us to own it!" 

Then his brave langh rang out. There was no one 
Of these, but dropped a flower upon his grave.— 
And still they sang: F 


“Tired brain! rest thee here, where no strife shall 
disturb! 
Proud heart! thou hast felt theJdast pang earth can 
bring! 
No problems to vex thee, no passious to curb, 
Rest, heart of a hero! Rest, heart of a king!” 


About his grave they wet the winter sod 

With burning tears. Ah, well they knew, these great 
Hearts, gifted with a still free-masonry 

To know their kind, that a great man had fall’n;— 
One of God’s truest helpers was laid low, 

—Thus sang they o’er his grave: 


‘O grave! hold him tenderly; softly, O grave! 
Here, after the winter, bid violets spring, 

His life for mankind was the gift that he gave. 
This man was a martyr! This man was a king!” 
Springfield, Mass., January 16, 1879. 











“THEIR COLLECTIVE INTELLIGENCE.” 


_If the young men of any college, or of any 
city, were to torm a society and invite emi- 
nent men to address them, with the farther 
provision that after each lecture they should 
beat liberty to ask questions, express doubts, 
and talk over the subject of the lecture, how 
eminently sensible would the plan be 
thought! The sternest critic would have to 
Own it an innocent device, at least as harm- 
less as billiards, at least as intellectual as 
cards. Even at Harvard it might be accept- 
€d as offering a pardonable variation in that 
steady course of private theatricals which 
how constitutes the leading ‘‘elective” of so 
Many ingenuous youths. If carried into ef- 





fect, we can fancy how the eminent teacher 
would beam upon his young audience, how 
patiently he would reply to many rather 
crude questions, how easily he might take 
some fresh ardor from the contact of 
young and enthusiastic minds. The most 
eminent of living mathematicians—as Pro- 
fessor Sylvester of Johns Hopkins universi- 
ty has been called—is said to attribute the 
discovery of a new and important algebraic 
method to a discussion with one of his own 
students; and in such exercisesasI describe, 
while the pupils would surely be benefited, 
it js not certain that the teachers would not. 
All this might follow from such a course; 
and it would, at any rate, do credit to its 
projectors,—provided that one clear rule 
were kept always in view. These audacious 
students must be young men, not young 
women. 

Let young women but form a similar 
plan, and how different the whole aspect! 
It becomes folly and frivolity; it is very 
well if it be not pronounced improper and 
“not nice.” This we know by the follow- 
ing paragraph from the New York Times, 
transcribed with apparent approval into the 
recognized authority on Boston public sen- 
timent, the Daily Advertiser ; 

AMBITIOUS BOSTON MAIDENS. 

Young ladies in Boston are, of course, 
nothing if not intellectual. and the latest 
demonstration of this is the device of a 
maidén of this city who is still in her 
“teens.” Her plan, which is already thor- 
oughly under way, was to form a female 
society of companions of about her own age, 
and with this backing she has induced Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mr. Alcott and 


other distinguished sages of Concord and 


Cambridge to agree to enlighten the associ- 
ation by familiar discourses on religion, sci- 
ence and philosophy. Mr. Emerson is 
down for four engagements, and others, of 

erhaps lesser note, for a smaller number. 

t is understood that the subject to be taken 
up at each meeting is to be at the discretion 
of the teacher for the time being. He is to 
talk upon it and then throw the field open 
to general discussion; or, if he prefers it, 
he may adopt the Socratic method of im- 
parting knowledge, by asking rather than 
answering questions; the young ladies, in 
either case, holding themselves bound to 
further his purpose to the best of their abil- 
ity. The benefit to be deprived by the sev- 
eral participants in these mental encounters 
is a problem which we do not care to grap- 
ple with in the absence of more detailed in- 
formation; but if the young women of Bos 
ton of twenty years of age or thereabouts, 
to be found ina mixed gathering, are not 
wholly different from their sisters in other 
American cities, it would be interesting to 
know what Mr. Emerson’s opinion was, at 
the end of his fourth philosophical dialogue, 
of their collective intelligence. 

It would be idle, I suppose, to urge that 
this society, whose rumor thus startles New 
York and sends back an echo to Boston, is 
really not anovelty, but already an old story 
—that certainly one club of tolerably sensi- 
ble young women has been proceeding upon 
just this plan for years, in Boston, and there 
may beadozenlikeit. It is five or six years, 
I should say, since I myself addressed such 
a club, in the precise way described ;—and 
perhaps five or six years is not too long a 
time to allow for the news of such a step in 
education to reach New York. 

I was perhaps one of the lecturers ‘‘of 
lesser note” mentioned in the newspaper ex- 
tract; and I took a subject accessible to the 
intellects even of young women,—for the 
lecture was on the instincts of animals. 
When we remember that Pythagoras is said 
to have held that ‘‘the soul of our grandam 
might haply inhabit the body of a fowl’— 
although Shakspeare’s Malvolio thought 
nobly of the soul and by no means agreed 
with this opinion—it seems, I trust, a modest 
and not inappropriate selection of theme. 
It is impossible te say what Mr. Emerson’s 
opinion might be, after his fourth lecture, 
of the ‘‘collective intelligence” of his young 
anditors; but my own opinion was, after 
some pretty sharp cross questioning, that 
their wits were quite as keen as mine. 

And really it is needless to go so far as 
Mr. Emerson for this information. He 
himself can hardly have forgotten the joke 
that prevailed twenty-five years ago in Bos- 
ton, to the effect that the great lawyer Jere- 
miah Mason confessed himself unable to 
understand a word of Emerson’s lectures, 
but believed that his daughter understood 
them very well. And whenI remember that 
I have heard some of the most thorough 
scholars of Cambridge (England) speak with 
respect of the ‘‘collective intelligence” of 
the young women whom they had taught, 
at Girton and Newnham, I think that even 
a New York standard might be satisfied by 
the abilities and attainments of a good many 
American girls. Nay, without going beyond 
the bounds of that city, 1 think that any one 
who should address such a class in Miss 
Brackett’s or Miss Comstock’s school, upon 
any reasonable theme, would find quite as 





much intellectual response as if he ventured 
to face the ‘‘collective intelligence” of Har- 
vard or Columbia sophomores. 

But let us not do injustice to this well- 
meaning critic. What he intends, after all, 
may only be to contrast this theory of edu- 
cation for women with the prevalent social 
practices. When the good Vicar of Wake- 
field heard his wife propose that their Olivia 
should convert her future husband from 
free-thinking, on the ground that the girl 
had ‘‘a great deal to say upon every subject,” 
and was ‘‘skilled in controversy,” he natu- 
rally asked what controversial books she 
had ever read. She told him that she had 
read the controversy between Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday; and was then 
reading the controversy in De Foe’s ‘‘Re- 
ligious Courtships.” ‘‘Very well” cried the 
Vicar, ‘‘that’s a good girl, 1 find you are 
perfectly qualified for making converts; and 
so help yonr motherto make the gooseberry 
pie.” And this is, I believe, the precise ad- 
vice which this class of Boston young ladies 
has taken. The last I heard of it, it had 
not abandoned philosophy, bnt had formed 
a branch for the study of cooking. 

T. W. 





THE W. N, ©, T. U. AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—In the struggle of 
human progress it is essential to the great- 
est conquests, that there be no misuader- 
standings between the branches of the to- 
be victorious hosts, lest the victory be 
longer delayed. The position of the Wo- 
men's National Christian Temperance Union 
on the question of Woman's enfranchise- 
ment, seems hardly to be understood by the 
women of the country, who have been de- 
pendant upon press reports for their infor- 
mation. It isin the hope of giving to those 
‘who desire to know, a correct version of 
this position, as voiced by the late annual 
meeting at Baltimore, that this article is 
written. 

The Woman’s Temperance Movement, as 
now known in this land, is largely the out- 
growth of the Crusade. Its leaders, echo- 
ing the wail of Rachel of old, impelled by 
spiritual sense and guided by heavenly il- 
lumination, went out without sword or 
scrip, andin the name of God and Home 
achieved victories at which all the world 
wondered. Organization fcilowed impulse, 
and now Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions are found in almost every State and 
Territory. Luvucal, District, State, National 
and International has the organization 
grown, with a paper as its official organ. 
The methods of work employed are similar 
in the main to those of other organizations. 
Remembering that the early baptism of 
power was a spiritual baptism, and that 
only by a continuance of that power can it 
answer the ends of its providential existence, 
it has always cried, ‘‘In the name of the 
Lord we set up our banners.” The direct 
presentation of Christ, as the Savior from 
the sin of intemperance, and as the Inspirer 
of all true reform, has given birth to the 
watchword, ‘‘Gospel Temperance,” and this 
good news has been by these instrumentali- 
ties carried to many thousands. Not for- 
getting that souls live in bodies, and that 
sentiment should crystallize into law, it has 
always given clear testimony in favor of 
prohibitory legislation. It has petitioned 
and memorialized common councils, State 
Legislatures, and the National Congress, 
that the liquor traffic be prohibited by law. 
The result of this effort has been chiefly 
educational. Women having no political 
existence can exert no direct political in- 
fluence. A growing conviction that Wo- 
man needs the ballot as a means of home 
protection, had taken hold of many minds 
and moved many hearts, and, at the annual 
meeting at Cincinnati, in 1875, these con- 
victions found voice in a resolution to that 
effect, which was adopted without opposi- 
tion or discussion. At the next annual 
meeting, held at Newark, in 1876, a peti- 
tion known as the ‘‘'Petitiorf for Home Pro- 
tection” was authorized, which prayed that 
State Legislatures and municipal authorities 
would provide that no licenses for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors should be granted, 
until the party desiring such license should 
have procured the requisite number of pe- 
titioners—‘‘women as well as men.” Thus, 
by withholding her signature, Woman might 
exert adirect influence upon the liquor- 
traffic. This petition has been adopted by 
many States, and has been extensiveiy circu. 
lated throughout the country. Several 
States, in the meantime, had declared 
through their annual meetings that they 
approved the sentiment expressed at the 
national meeting at Cincinnati. 

The next year (1877), at Chicago, a reso 
lution similar to the one adopted at Cincin- 
pati was, after much discussion and some 





strong opposition, passed by a good ma- 
jority. 

At the recent meeting in Baltimore, a 
resolution affirming the previous one of 
1877, and disclaiming any intention of ad- 
vocating, as organizations, the general claim 
of Woman’s enfranchisement, and affirming 
its import to be simply and only the ballot 
for temperance, was substituted in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That while we would not trammel our 
members in the exercise of their private views; yet 
we believe that as a society we can best subserve 
the interests of God and humanity by going be- 
fore the public with one issue; therefore we dep- 
recate the introduction of any side question, and 
recommend the presentation of our cause from a 
gospel standpoint that will command the sympathy 
and co-operation of the Christian church. 


The vote stood 73 for, 54 against. 

During the discassion, which was long 
and vigorous, it became apparent that the 
members of the convention might be classed 
in three divisions: 

1. Those who believed in and advocated 
the right of Woman tothe ballot, on the 
broad grounds of ‘‘equal rights for all.” 
These women felt that a discussion of the 
question on these grounds, or an announce- 
ment of these principles even, was not rele- 
vant to the work directly before the con- 
vention. 

2. Again there were very many who, 
while accepting the abstract right, had no 
strong convictions, save on the necessity of 
its use as a means of the suppression of 
the open grog shop. 

3. A very few there were, who accepted 
neither the underlying principle nor the 
present expediency. 

The first class talked and voted every time 
for the first resolution, the last always 
against it; the middle class were divided; 
some saying, we must have the ballot to 
close the saloons, and we will contirue to 
pray God and man to give it to us. Others 
saying, we ought to have it; we could work 
a mighty change in the country if we did 
have it; but by giving voice to these, our 
convictions, we shall perhaps lose, as organ- 
izations, our distincter Christian character, 
and shall seem to assume a political aspect; 
shall drive from our ranks many conserva- 
tive Christian women, upon whom this light 
has not yet shined, and bar our entrance to 
the pulpits of many churches now open 
to us. 

The substitute was carried by a fair ma- 
jority. 

Pending this discussion, there was before 
the convention the Report of the Publishing 
Committee, asking among other things that 
the columns of the paper, Our Union, be 
open to a discussion of the methods of 
work adopted by those States which had, 
in their platforms, announced their desire 
for the ballot for temperance. This seemed 
a simple request, and so just as to need an 
apology, or, at least, an occasion for the 
asking. The occasion was the contribution 
by a member of the publication commit- 
tee, a lady eminent in years and piety, of 
an article on the general temperance ques- 
tion, in which she had expressed her con- 
viction that the ballot in the hands of Wo- 
man would soon close the saloons. The 
publication of this article, or rather this 
part of it, had called forth protests from 
certain women, and a declaration from one 
State giving substantial pecuniary aid to the 
paper, that if a similar article should again 
appear in it, this State would withdraw its 
subscribers, and thus its pecuniary aid. The 
committee therefore desired instructions as 
to its future course, and brought in a re 
port as above stated, one member dissent- 
ing. 

The discussion upon this report occupied 
a day, and was fair, earnest, and at times 
heated. It evinced equally strong convic- 
tions in the minds of those who widely dif- 
fered; it was not a partisan debate, but an 
untrammeled expression of honest convic- 
tion. It resulted in the adoption of the 
report of the committee, which opens the 
columns of the paper to the discussion of 
all methods now in use, or desired, of Wo- 
man’s Christian temperance work. By a 
subsequent vote of the publication com- 
mittee it was decided to head a column 
‘“‘Home Protection,” in which should be 
recorded the work done on the line of 
“‘Woman’s ballot for temperance.” 

Many interesting details of secondary 
questions and involved issues might be 
given, as also personal references to the 
women who were prominent in the advoca- 
cy of the different views advanced; but thls 
is not necessary at this time, the purpose of 
this article being to give an unembellished 
recital of the progress of the Suffrage idea 
in this division of the forces cf philanthrop- 
ic effort. May God speed the day when 
Woman’s influence may do for the State, 
what it now does for the home, 

ELLEN Foster. 

Clinton, Ia., Jan. 15, 1879. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Buiock, at Hartford, Conn., is 
said to be a dentist, and a fine artist in her 
profession. 

Mrs. Apa Nortu, formerly State libra 
rian of Iowa, has opened an office in Des 
Moines, and will aid lawyers in consulting 
legal works. 

LENA BERGER, a young Swiss girl, re 
cently took the degree of Ph. D. at the Uni 
versity of Berne, and two other girls, an 
American and an Austrian, passed as M. Ds 
at the same time. 

Mrs. HELEN E. STARRETT, of the St. 
Louis Evening Post, recently lectured before 
a Ladies’ Seminary in Illinois on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘What Shall we do with our Daugh- 
ters?” The lecture and the lecturer were 
received with great enthusiasm. 

Miss Warre, the daughter of the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
has been very much of a traveler during the 
last year or two, and is said to have gone 
two hundred miles further up the Nile than 
any other lady tourist. She returned from 
abroad a few days since. 

Miss Catista Hatsey, who has becn en- 
gaged in literary and artistic work in St. 
Louis for the past two years, has taken an 
editorial position on the Washington Post. 
Miss Halsey takes with her from St. Louis 
the warm interest and appreciation of a 
large circle of friends, and the Post is to be 
congratulated upon securing such work as 
Miss Halsey will perform. 

Miss Axice Ha.sey, a pupil of the cele- 
brated Frys, of Cincinnati, has charge of 
the class in Wood Carving in the Depart- 
ment of Art and Design in Washington 
University, St. Louis. Her carving is su- 
perior in artistic effect to any work ever 
done in St. Louis, and her teaching is a rare 
opportunity to pupils who desire to perfect 
themselves in this art. 

Mrs. JANE. G. SwissHELM, in a letter to 
the Chicago Tribune, scouts the policy ad- 
vocated and pursued by Secretary Schurz 
in relation to the Indians, and character- 
izes all that has yet been done for them 
through the agency of the United States au- 
thorities as either dishonest or thoroughly 
foolish. As to sending young Indians to 
Virginia to learn to hoe, the good lady 
thinks that the natives of that State hate 
hoeing, or any other labor, more cordially 
than do the red men, and ridicules the idea 
of making the F. F. V.s instructors in any 
industry. 

Lit1an WHITING, our well-known corres- 
pondent and contributor, is contributing ar- 
ticles on ‘‘Woman’s Work and Life” to the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat,Chicago Times,and 
New Orleans Times. The Globe-Democrat of 
December 20, contained a valuable article 
upon the facilities which St. Louis affords 
women for earning their own living. It 
was written in answer to a New Orleans 
girl who ‘‘was educated in tke Ursuline 
Convent, has varied accomplishments, 
speaks three languages—German, French 
and English, can teach vocal and instru- 
mental music and fancy needlework, and 
yet can find nothing to do whereby she can 
earn an honest living.” 





Mrs. Emma MoLuoy was one of the 
speakers at the recent anniversary exercises 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, in London, 
over which Alderman Sir Andrew Lusk, 
Bart, M. P., presided. Mrs, Molloy is the 
only lady who has ever been invited to ad- 
dress the Alliance meetings. In December 
she spoke to crowded audiences in Great 
Central Hall, Victoria Park Tabernacle, and 
Exeter Hall, and conducted revival meet- 
ings in other parts of London; also in York- 
shire, in Halifax, and in Preston, the birth- 
place of total abstinence in England. She 
will continue the work in Great Britain un- 
til the first of May, every evening being en- 
gaged up to that date, and is preparing a 
new lecture upon “The Highways and By- 
ways of London.” 


Mrs. JosEPHINE K. STONE was one of the 
speakers who addressed the city government 
last week in favor of giving the use of Fan- 
euil Hall, without charge, for any public 
meeting called by one hundred citizens. 
Mrs. Stone said that the poor men and 
women of Boston do not have equal rights 
with the rich in the matter of public meet- 
ings, as they are too poor to hire places 
for public gatherings. There was in every 
community an explosive element, and the 
best way to govern it was by allowing its 
representatives to assemble and express their 
sentiments. The Advertiser had urged, 
during the past year, the necessity of pro- 
viding places where the laboring classes 
could meet for discussion and instruction, 
and how could this be better begun than, 
by freeing Fancuil Hall? 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


MARGARET, 
BY E. B. C. 


Blithe Margaret, born and bred on Irish shores, 
Fair Margaret, with cheek of healthy hue, 
With loose luxuriance of jetty hair, 
And long-lashed eyes, of laughing Irish blue; 
Brown-handed daughter of a peasant sire, 
Born to the laden heritage of toil, 
Yet delicately wrought, a finer soul, 
Swift of response to touch of joy or pain. 
Poor smiling Margaret, few thy cheerful days 
Of peace and innocence, and joyous hope; 
Now, heavy lids weigh down the weary eyes 
That wake to sorrow, and are closed in tears; 
The ringing song is changed to broken sobs, 
She moves within the shadow of a sin 
That lives in ceaseless shame, in hopeless pang; 
She dwells in exile, and her blinding tears 
Blot from her sight the pitying eye of Heaven. 
Love came to Margaret, and her trusting heart, 
Meeting love freely, was through love betrayed, 
Oh fatal dower! the generons heart of faith! 
The richly-laden bark is soonest wrecked, 
Weeds spring by blossoms in earth's noblest soils, 
Shame and remorse, dread ministers of fate, 
Through all the desolate chambers of her soul 
Strode merciless; and the avenging stabs 
Of bitter anguish pierced her shrinking breast, 
Prayer died upon her lips; the Virgin's name 
No more she dares to murmur; sbal! the bolt 
Of Heaven's vengeance epare the guilty head, 
Low-bowed beneath its crushing weight of woe? 
Where is thy chaplet, hapless Margaret? 
Thy sacred rosary falls unheeded by,— 
Ohthrobbing, bleeding heartbreak! passionate pain! 
One meteor-hope rose on her darkened way,— 
While yet suspicion slept. and spared her name, 
Breaking ali ties that bound her to her home, 
To eeek a distant land, and there to die. 
In frozen calm she heard the parting wail 
Wrung from her mother’s cruel-tortured heart, 
With fixed and tearless eye beheld the shores 
Of home fade dim, and leave her on the deep. 
No human heart, save one, her secret shared, 
Who wronght the guilt, alone the ruin knew. 
Wrestling with anguish, wild in her despair, 
The lost one shuddered in her bitter woe. 
The elow hours dragged away, the creeping days 
Wore into weeks, and to her heartsick sight 
Rose the new land; held it no grave for her? 
With heavy step she trod the dusty way 
Chill fate allots to the unfriended poor; 
Yet a faint far-off ray of heavenly light 
Fell on the wanderer lost in gathering gloom. 
Margaret a mistress sought, and found a friend, 
A cheery home, a farmer's genial hearth, 
And household greeting from the eweet-voiced wife, 
The matron busied with unselfish cares. 
Strong in deep tenderness, the gentle heart 
That welcomed Margaret, shrank not from her shame 
And when her hour of agony drew nigh, 
Nor scorn, nor loathing. but the sacred balm 
Of human pity, touched by human woe, 
Filled the still spot where, safe from colder eyes 
Than such as look in mercy npon pain, 
Watched by the peaceful, guarded by the pure, 
Lay—thought of awe!—the mother and the child. 
For Margaret lived, her infant lived; and vain 
Were her wild supplications to kind death; 
Nature and youth, relentless in their strength, 
Called her to rise, and bear her piercing shame. 
Hart sore and trembling, shrinking from the day, 
She met the cruel kindly looks that fell 
In fiery rain upon her wasted brow, 
Possessed her soul in firmness, when the tones 
Of girlish gladness smote her aching sense 
With mocking echoes of a happy past; 
S» strong is woman’s nature, she had found 
Endurance for the rankling sneer or frown 
That hannt the scorching ways of shame-racked souls; 
One look alone, from wondering baby-eyes, 
W helms her beneath the maddening waves of woe; 
O sorrowing motber! unto whom the joys, 
The sunshine joys of happy motherhood, 
Come joined with sharpest pangs! The infant smiles 
Full in her face, with tiny, wavering hand, 
Feels her chill cheek, and agonizing throes 
Seize the torn heart, laid bare to deadly pain. 
Still Margaret lives, and serves with faithful zeal 
Hor mistreas-friend, kind guardian of her child, 
The child that blooms in sweetness by her side. 
Tough drear the days, and sad the wakeful nights, 
Ts Margaret, weeping through sin-darkened hours, 
Y -tso hath wrought her life of humbleness, 
Of stern remorse, and penitential prayer, 
Upon the village-heart, that none deny 
The word of sympathy; mild tones still greet 
Her coming; tender are the looks that rest 
On the fair features of the smiling child. 
© mourner! thy wrecked youth, thy blighted joys, 
Life shall renew them never; grief and shame 
Prey on the breast no penance may redeem. 
Poor panting bird, with drooping, broken wing, 
Ne‘er may thy song gush forth in careless glee; 
T.ute wandering lamb, the mountain's rugged side 
Hath left thee faint and weary, yet not far 
From the true Shepherd's voice, that calls thee home. 
© woman! sister! straying from the path 
Where lilies bloom and mild-eyed peace abides, 
‘Tempted within the direful wilderness, 
ost in the dark and winding ways of sin, 
} »wed by the blast, and bleeding from the thorn, 
‘ym*! Turn to tender hearts that grieve for thee, 
1e human hearts that yearn to soothe thy pain 
:od's pity shield thee, mourning Margaret! 
iod’s love restore the summer to thy life, 
. ve, that brings holy peace to stricken souls, 
he love that smiles through infant lips on thee, 
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The first time that I saw Caligula, I re- 
membered, my cigars had given out. 

I was, it is needless to add, a smoker; 
Caligula was amember of a Baptist Church. 
1 was in the combative phase of experience; 
Caligula was in the acquiescer'. I was, 
perhaps, | may venture to say, of a specula- 
tive nature; Caligula of an incurious one, 
I was twenty-six; Caligula was sixty-two. 
I was reading ‘‘Hopkins on Original Sin;” 
Caligula was blacking my boots. I was a 
junior in the Theological School of Har- 
mouth University; Caligula was the divini- 
ty sweep. Iwas white; Caligula was black. 

‘Yo say that Caligula and I bad never met 
before, would be inaccurate. I believe I 
had been in Harmouth ten days. Ten times, 
therefore, I must infer that Caligula had 
heen a visitor in No. 2, West Depravity Hall, 
‘Ten times he must have stepped in slipper- 
ed sanctity of foot across my smoke-be- 
clouded threshold. Ten times he must 


have dusted those lyrics of Heine into the 
waste-basket, and put the English Bible 
conspicuously on top of the meerschaum. 
Ten times he must have essayed to pro- 
duce order in that awful bed room, out of 
which I got with the utmost possible speed 
every morning, thinking it the discreeter 
part of valor not to look behind. Ten times 
—yes, it must be he who had ten times 
washed the soap-dish and forgotten to dry 
it; ten times made unpardonable dust with 
that particular kind of a broom, patented 
for university purposes, which can’t go intu 
corners, but leaves a circular mark to show 
how clean the middle of the room is. He 
it was, then, who bad ten times blacked my 
ungrateful boots; but until this day I men- 
tion I am quite clear that I had never be- 
stowed upon Caligula any such share of my 
valuable mental processes as could be phil- 
osophically called attention. 

That day—it was Friday, and rained—I 
put my amber-mounted pipe upon the skewy 
little thin red cloth of the unsteady library 
table (one of the fellows had whittled a leg 
short), and, without raising my eyes from 
‘‘Hopkins,” said leisurely: 

“Oh! Here, if you please. I want an 
errand done down town.” 

“Yes, Mist’ Hub.” 

‘‘My name is Hubbard,” I said, putting 
down the beok. ‘‘I wonder, by the way, 
what yours is.” 

“I didn’t supposed you'd done forgot, 
Mist’ Hub,” said the Negro, gently. 

I closed the book and regarded him, 

“Why, Caligula! Is this you?” 

‘*Yes, Mist’ Hub.” 

‘You were round senior year, in college, 
a week or so. Somewhere the end of the 
term, wasn’t it?” 

“I had you three month, Mist’ Hub,” 
said Caligula, slowly. ‘I tought you'd re- 
membered. You was very goodto me, I 
had you ole weskits, Mist’ Hub; an’ de 
neckties youtrew in. I didn’t supposed 

you'd done forgot, sar.” 

I have said that this was the first time I 
saw Caligula. The visual power of a stu- 
dent in Harmouth College (not too much 
restricted in income, let us say, and not of 
an unpopular temperament) during the last 
three months of senior year isa more or less 
limited faculty. Could it be expected to 
focus distinctly upon a Negro sweep of 
temporary history and unobtrusive habits? 

My “Original Sin” dropped with a re- 
sounding thwack upon the floor. Caligula 
picked it up. He stood bowing and cring- 
ing. I looked at him silently. A little man, 
gray, spare, bent, bald, black as the French 
boots which stood shining upon the pine 
shelf somebody (was it he, perhaps?) had 
obligingly put up for them behind the bed- 
room door. A little, obsequious, uninter- 
esting man, of an enslaved nature, I thought, 
flattering myself upon the judicial nicety of 
my perceptions; a creature without even 
the crude conditions of heroism, of ro 
mance, of poetry, which now and then at- 
tach to select specimens of his rudimentary 
race. Gentle, perhaps, with the grotesque 
sarcasm of that name of his to overset all 
possible gravity in one’s appreciation of the 
fact; gentle, silent, and commonplace. Oh! 
yes, and ciean. Caligula was tolerably 
clean, and his forehead was heavily lined. 
He wore small round ear-rings too. Next 
time I should know Caligula. He ‘‘wouldn’t 
supposed I done forgot” again. My cheeks 
burned at the gentlemanly rebuke. 

“I stand corrected, Caligula,” I said. 
‘You have better manners thanI. Come 
and shake hands. But I don’t know why 
you should remember me out of so many 
fellows.” 

‘It was the weskits partly, Mist’ Hub,” 
said Caligula, thoughtfully. ‘But, ye see, 
some de young men dey yank a man’s ear- 
rings—an’ old man’s ear-rings,” added Cali- 
guia, with dignity—‘‘dat a doctor said would 
cure me of weak eyes, sar. You neber 
tetched em, Mist’ Hub.” 

“Glad if I didn’t, Caligula!” said I, hasti- 
ly thinking what a narrow escape it was, if 
I hadn’t. ‘But you needn’t have been at 
any trouble to remember the waistcoats. 
And now I remember that you used to get 
tobacco for me before. I want some cigars 
from Dobbins.”’ 

“Yes, sar. Ikrow. lIremember de sort 
I done used te got for you at Dobbins. I'll 
go at once, sar,” said Caligula, gravely. 
He did not approve of smoking. He gave 
it up when he was immersed, and he always 
used tosay: ‘'l’ll go at once, sar.” I be- 
gan to recall these incidents in Caligula’s 
history. 

Caligula turned, as he went out that day, 
standing in the doorway, through which (I 
had front corner, ground floor) 1 could see 
the wet graveled walk and the rain beating 
the infirm October grass, 

*“‘Dar’s one reason, sar, 1 remember you, 
Mist’ Hub. When Mari come home wid de 
wash—” 

“*Mari?” 

“Mari is my wife, sar. I tought you'd 
done remember Mari. She washed for you 
for two years, sar, Mari.” 

“Caligula,” said I, decidedly, “I have 
been in Germany for two years, studying 
biology.” 

“Sar?” 

“And when a man studies biology in 
Germany for so long a time, Caligula, it is 





difficult for him to keep all his American 





acquaintances as distinctly in mind as he 
would like. Don’t you see? Biology pre- 
occupies the memory to a curious extent.” 

“Yes, Mist’ Hub.” A look of awe stole 
over Caligula’s humble, listening face. 

“But really I think, Caligula—yes, I do 
think that I remember Mari. Short, wasn't 
she?” 

“Tall, sar. Mari is tall of her size and 
well put togeder.” 

“Yes, I mean—rather tall. Just tall 
enough to be good looking, and somewhat 
slim?” 

“She's pretty stout,” said Caligula, pa 
tiently; ‘‘pretty stout of her weight, an’ 
lighter complected than I, sar. She’s hand- 
some to see, Mari An’ she had one twenty- 
five a dozen for starched, sar; she did up so 
well.” 

“Now I am sure I remember her,” I con- 
tinued, enthusiastically. ‘A handsome 
woman, stout and short-—” 

“Tall, sar.” 

“Stout and tall I mean, who asked one 
twenty five for starched things. 1 remem- 
ber perfectly. Anadmirablewoman. But 
what was it I did about Mari, Caligula?” 

“Some de young men chaff at her,” said 
Caligula, with reviving spirit, ‘‘seein’ she 
was a washwoman and black. Dar was 
some rooms she wouldn’t go nigh, sar. She’s 
sperited in her feelin’s, Mari. She used to 
send me totheir rooms. Mist’ Hub, I tank 
you, sar. You treat my wife like a lady.” 
Caligula drew himself up. He had put on 
his hat; but took it off again, and bowed 
gravely to me, standing in the rain, before 
he shut the door. 0 

Some of the fellows were in when Caligu- 
la came back with the cigars. I nodded at 
him kindly, with a vague sense of guining 
experience in the pastoral work. I said, 
“Did you get very wet, Caligula?” with 
that unconscious condescension wé fall into, 
especially in the presence of witnesses, to- 
ward a person to whom we have been kind. 
I think I had some idea of asking further 
questions about Mari, with the purpose of 
drawing him out, for the entertainment of 
my visitors. But the sweep checked my 
advances with an indefinable reticence and 
dignity of manner. I let him go in silence. 
It suddenly seemed to me that he was rath- 
er an old man to be going out in the rain to 
get cigars for us. 

We were preparing fora debate in our 
Seminary Literary Society that week—the 
fellows and I. I remember that I had the 
affirmative on the question. ‘‘Is it des‘ra- 
ble to have a Celibate Clergy?” 

“T hope your wife is well,” 1 said one 
morning to Caligula. I spoke with some- 
thing of a society air in my anxiety, newly 
acquired, to avoid the twang of patronage. 
Indeed, I think I put the question rather 
gayly, like a man exchanging the compli- 
ments of a New Year's call. 

Caligula was cleaning my coat. He had 
the ammonia bottle, and with assiduous, 
cramped finger was rubbing the spct spat- 
tered by the turtle-soup at dinner. He did 
not immediately answer me. When he did, 
he said: 

‘Powerful strong ammony, sar, dis yere.” 
He lifted his eyes—the melancholy eyes of 
his race. I found myself unexpectedly face 
to face with an old man’s difficult and im- 
pressive tears. 

“‘She’s well, sar; ves, Mari is well, tank 
God. She’s peart an’ well. An’ so’s de 
chillen. They're powerful peart chillen, 
sar.” 

‘I have some washing, if she wants it,” 
I said, with the irrelevance of perplexity. 

“Tank you, sar. She don’t take in now.” 

‘‘Why, what's the matter?” 

It takes the bluntness and the boldness of 
youth (and 1 had both) to ask such ques- 
tions. Caligula put down the ammonia 
bottle and slowly folded the coat before he 
said: 

‘Mist’ Hub, sar, Mari’s out with me.” 

“Out with you, Caligula?” 

“She’s been out with me, sar, dis two 
years. She’s powerful sperited woman, 
Mari. Mist’ Hub, sar, my wife hain’t spoke 
to me for two whole years.” 

He bowed as he said this, crouching a 
little. 1t is not easy to put into words the 
effect the motion had upon me; as if the 
creature must apologize to another for his 
very sorrows. I was young and a theologi- 
cal student. I knew little about sorrow. 
But I felt to the bottom of my untaught, 
untried heart that I was in the presence of 
a profound affliction. Biology offered no 
assistance for such emergencies. ‘Original 
Sin” gave me no suggestion. Iran over the 
main points in my paper on the ‘‘Celibate 
Clergy,” without avail. In simple despera 
tion, I said: 

“Caligula, I beg your pardon.” 

“Tank you, sar,” said Caligula. He was 
at work once more on the turtle spot, rub- 
bing meekly, with bent, bald head. As he 
rubbed his earrings shook. 

“I did not know you had domestic trou- 
bles. I did not mean to intrude upon them 
by—by careless questions.” 

‘No, sar. Tank you, sar,” 

There was a silence. 

“You'd been kind to her, of course, Cali- 
gula?” I ventured, breaking it at last. 

“I tried.to be, Mist’ Hub,” said Caligula, 
gently. ‘‘She’s a powerful sperited woman, 
Mari,” he added slowly. ‘‘She can’t stand 
much. We disagreed, sar, ’bout de doctrine 





of Immersion. Maritook to the ’Piscopals, 
to St. John’s. A powerful aristocratical 
church, St. John’s, Mist’ Hub; s’ported 
mainly by head waiters an’ barbers, sar. 
Mari an’ me, we disagreed on Immersion an’ 
’Postolical Succession. I tried to be kind 
to her; but she hain’t spoke to me for two 
years. I don’t wish to find no fault with 
Mari; but its hard, someways, to git ‘long, 
sar. She won't take in nor go out, sar, to 
earn nothing. Nor yet she won’t cook, sar, 
an’ tend up at home. She hain’t lifted a 
finger to do for me for nigh two years, sar. 
She doos for de chillen, sar; but she neber 
doos for me.” 

‘‘But do you support, do you take care of 
her, under the circumstances, Caligula?’ 

‘“Sartainly, sar. She hasaclaim upon me 
for s'port. She’s my wife. She has de legal 
claim. I s’ports em all, sar, de same as if 
Immersion hadn’t come between us. It 
comes a mite hard; but I don’t wish to find 
no fault with Mari.” 

‘You're too good to her!” I said, hotly. 

Caligula lifted hishead. ‘‘She is my wife, 
sar,” he answered, simply. 

**You’re too good to her, all the same, 
Caligula.” 

‘So she says, Mist’ Hub. It’s that she’s 
most high sperited about. She says it 
makes her heaps ob trubble in the way of 
gittin’ the divose.” 

‘Divorce! Does she want a divorce?” 

“Yes, Mist’ Hub, sar. She’s been tryin’ 
for de divose dis year while past. Mebbe 
she’}] git it, sar, de lawyerdone says. I'd 
be sorry,” said Caligula, sighing. ‘But de 
Lord understan’s de matter. He’s de best 
lawyer I know, sar. You see, Mist’ Hub, 
sar, I've sorter put de case in his han’s. He 
knows Mari. He must kinder see what a 
powerful fine woman she is, settin’ ’Postol 
ical Succession out the account, and them 
high sperits he giv’ her. A handsome wo- 
man, too,” pursued the sweep, straighten- 
ing. His eye flashed with marital pride; 
but across his dark and heavy jaw there 
passed the pinched look peculiar to those 
species of animals who suffer without outcry. 

I did not understand the expression, be- 
ing, as { say, but twenty-six. But I under- 
stood that I did not understand it, and sat 
before Caligula awed and silent. Who was 
I, thatI should comfort, instruct, or edify 
my Negro sweep? Love? I had thought 
myself in love once or twice, in summer va- 
cations; when the moon was on the river; 
when the twilight touched the sea; when the 
wind blew soft hair against my face; when 
the scent of flowers was strong; when peo- 
ple in parlors sang love songs without the 
lamps; when it was not incumbent to te- 
duce one’s visions of domestic life upon a 
rural clerical income to the coherence of an 
immediate engagement. 

This black brute, it seemed, could love a 
woman, in hisown way. Well, what a way 
it was. 

Christianity? I had chosen the sacred 
profession, whose peculiar precinct it is to 
define for other men their duty to God and 
man; to inspect their motives; to judge 
their conduct; to prescribe their principles; 
to be their leader through the subtle perils 
and delicate intoxications of a spiritual con- 
secration, 

Suppose I prated of resignation, of self- 
denial, of purity, of integrity to this Negro 
Baptist, building my fire there, crouched, 
patient, kneeling on theseminary floor! I!— 

I looked at the man with a peculiar inter- 
est, Iremember, as if I had never seen a 
Christian before; as if I had discovered the 
type of character. My heart said: ‘*Calig- 
ula, teach me.” 

I was still young enough not to ask for 
the other side of a story that appealed to 
my sympathies; and it was not until I hap- 
pened to lunch one day with Mari’s lawyer 
—a professor in the Harmouth Law School, 
I regret to be obliged to say—that it oc- 
curred to me what a shock it would be to 
discover in my St. Caligula some ordinary 
domestic tyrant, of uncertain habits, tem- 
per, or purse-strings, from whom the pro- 
tective marriage laws of the parental state 
would be richly justified in freeing that 
handsome, high spirited, but long-suffering 


female, Mari. 
I measured my escape by my sensations, 


when Burrage said, carelessly: 

‘‘You have a phenomenon up at Depravi- 
ty Hall, in the shape of your sweep; one of 
the best husbands I ever knewin my life. 
Eh? Oh! yes, the divorce. 1 think I shall 
be able to get the woman the divorce from 
him, Should have got it last year if he'd 
neglected her or showed temper. She'll 
make it incompatibility, I think—under the 
present laws. Curious case. The worse 
she acts the better he treats her. He’s hard 
pushed, poor chap. Very curious case. 
Why, confound it! the fellow seems to love 
the woman! Says he promised to, when 
they got married! 

Having neither experience nor wisdom 
with which to help Caligula, I offered him 
the only trifles at my command—money and 
reverence. He accepted both, without re- 
marks. He seemed to be suffering from an 
attack of dumb gratitude. But next week 
he appeared with a new broom. 1 am not 
versed in the natural history of brooms; but 
Isuppose this to have been rectangular in 
shape, for the corners of my bedroom were 
clean from that day forevermore. 

Being very much occupied about this time 








with my debate on the celibate clergy with 
the lectures on predestination, some He 
brew roots on which I had ‘got sot down” 
in the class-room, and a few other matters 
of importance, | think, as nearly as I can 
recall, that 1 had little or no conversation, 
with Caligula for several weeks. 

One day he hung about, after bis work 
was done, with that pitiable bow. I was 
reading Baur on the “Fourth Gospel,” | re. 
member. Caligula seemed at a large re 
move from the argument. I was tense 
with zeal for the honor of the tender evap. 
gel, and the affairs of this colored brother 
seemed unimportant beside the literary his 
tory of the disciple whom Jesus loved, 

Caligula said: ‘‘Busy, Mist’ Hub?” 

“Why, yes, Caligula; rather, just now. 
Anything wanted?” 

*‘No, sar; tank you, sar.” 

He movedaway. His hands came togeth. 
er atthe lean finger-tips with a submissive 
motion. 

“Caligula! Come back!” 

‘Yes, sar; tank you, sar.” 

**You had scmething to say to me. What 
troubles you? What has Mari done now?” 

“Nothing, sar, of no great consequence. 
but the divose.” 

“Oh! The divorce.” 

‘She done got the divose, sar—she an’ de 
chillen. I didn’t s’posed she'd done get a 
divose for de chillen. She took ’em with 
her, sar. She’s gone to Tennysee, Maria 
has. Dey’s all gone, sar. I’m lef’ to my. 
self, sar; tank you sar. I thought I'd give 
you information of the fac’. That’sall. . . 
Mist’ Hub, the pail needs fillin’ fresh. 1 
call the water turned a mite sour, I wil! 
fill it. I'll go at once, sar.” 

I was too much of a novice in human ex 
perience to be equable in my treatment of 
human confidence, and remember to have 
suffered many keen alternations of feeling 
about Caligula; but from this time I think 
he advanced upon my interest with sad and 
steady inroads. I did not call in the fel- 
lows to see him now. I could not, some- 
how. Caligula did not converse much with 
the rest; or, if he did, it was on a superfi- 
cial plane, carefully confined to the area of 
blacking, brooms, and coal, of soap or tow- 
els, of the weather or the wages. There 
was @ senior opposite—the ablest man in the 
seminary, and reported to be of a singular. 
ly spiritual nature, interested in the higher 
life. But Caligula had never mentioned 
Mari to this good man. As I thought more 
about it, I became at first awed, then hum- 
bled, by the confidence of the sweep. 

I remember saying, one day: 

“Caligula, I’m a young fellow, and can’t 
understand your troubles, I know. But I’d 
like to have you know I'm downright sorry 
for them and for you! I hope Mari is 
ashamed of herself before now!” 

Caligula lifted his melancholy eyes to an- 
swer me; but spoke with difficulty, bring- 
ing out his patient ‘‘Tank you, sar,” witb. 
out his usual distinctness. 

“I'd take it kindly, Mist’ Hub,” he added, 
“‘bein’ you've been so good, sar, if you'd 
speak regardfully of my wife. Don’t s’pose 
she done understood how lonesome it would 
make it, gettin’ de divose for de chillen too. 
She was sech a handsome woman,” sighing, 
“and so high sperited. I don’t sweep up 
no grudgin’ feelin’s against my wife.” 





It was the second term of middle year 
The examinations on Federal Headship in 
Adam were past. The snow had melted 
from the University Green; the ice was 
breaking on the Harmouth River; great 
freshets were gathering their forces. Our 
seminary windows stood open. Caligula’s 
coal fires burned low. The Professor had 
got along as far as Justification by Faith 
Sparrows twittered in the bare seminary 
elms. Spring was coming. 

So, it seemed, was Caligula, with a defi- 
nite haste in his shuffling step. I heard it 
far down the stairs that day, and listened 
idly over the notes on Eternal Punishment 
and the Natural Man. 

The year had come and gone, leaving 
Caligula as it found him—a patient, melan 
choly man, with slavish inborn manners 
and grand acquired Christian eyes. Cali- 
gula had ceased to talk of his domestic af 
flictions. He honored me by a silent as- 
sumption of my sympathy. 

This day I have in mind, he presented a 
remarkable, though perfectly indefinable 


appearance. We call it transfiguration in 
white people. He came directly to my side, 
and said: 


‘Mist’ Hub, sar, I done got a letter from 
her. I got a letter from my wife.” 

“She is not your wife!” I exclaimed, 
thoughtlessly. I was angry for Caligula. 
I do not ‘know but I was angry with him. 
1 should have relished a touch of masculine 
temper in this long-suffering and long-loving 
creature. Caligula waved away my words 
with a gesture of much dignity. 

“She writes to say, sar—” 

“What business has she to write to you 
at all?” 

“It is in reply,” said Caligula, with a 
good deal of manner. “I wrote de fust 
letter. Dis is in reply.” 

“Oh! you’ve been writing to her, have 
you?” 

It isas unsafe, we find, for a superior 
nature to assume that it has absorbed the 
coufidence of the inferior, as it would be to 
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establish an elective affinity between the 
.-walrus and the carpenter” (with whose at- 
tempt to walk “*hand in hand” a cotempora- 
ry humorist has made us all familiar.) 

What else had Caligula done, pray, which 


he had not condescended to communicate 


to me? ; ; 
“J wrote to her,” pursued Caligula, with 


increasing independence, in a tone which, 
nowever, lost none of its gentle and appeal- 
ing character. “IT wrote that 1 had "bout 
made my mine, sar, to go to housekeepin’ 
again. I'd lived alone too long. I should 
marry somebody, sar, as de law allow, an 
vo to keepin’ house dis yere season. So I 
told her I'd give her de fust chance.” 

“Hem! You did, did you?” 

“Yes, sar. I didn’t cringe to her, sar. 
She's high-spirited herself. I jest told her, 
in a high-spirited way, how it was, She 
could do jest as she done pleased. But I 
told her I'd give her de fust chance.” 

“And what—under these unusual circum- 
stances—did the lady say?” 

“She say she’d come, and be tankful, sar. 
But I must send a $150 to get her and de 
chillen on from Nashville.” 

“Jt is a large sum, Caligula.” 

“A large sum, sar,” repeated Caligula, 
cheerfully; ‘‘but she says she’s done glad 
to get home again and behave like a lady, 
sar. She says she’s bad a very dull time in 
Nashville, sar.” 

“L expect she would,”’ added Caligula, 
modestly. 

Justification by Faith was struggling with 
the natural man in this model husband at 
that moment. Anybody but St. Caligula 
would have said: ‘‘I told her so!” 

“And how,” I asked, submissively, ‘‘do 

vou expect to raise $150, Caligula?” 
” «The Lord will provide!” said Caligula, 
religiously ‘‘I’ve laid up a trifle—jest a 
trifle sar—sence she got de divose. I laid 
up against things took a turn in dis direc- 
tion, sar. _I neber wanted to marry no other 
woman. Mari was my wife. I expect she 
done come back to me. I ain’t gwine to 
‘et a matter like a $150 come between me 
an’ my wife, sar.” 

Caligula stood confidingly — child like, 
serene and sweet; but out of the dark mir- 
ror of his face, as out of the Claude Lor- 
raine, illuminated landscapes looked and 
blinded me. The negro sweep was a radi- 
ant creature. 

I yielded the case without a murmur. 
We took up a subscription in Depravity 
Hall. The theological professor himself sub- 
scribed $5 at the close of his famous lecture 
on Imputed Sin. The exegetical chair was 
venerous. The homiletic department kind- 
ly headed a paper. Several of the fellows 
put down a Sunday’s preaching. One of 
them was supplying a mission pulpit at 
$2.75 a Sabbath. In three days I had made 
up the amount necessary to reinstate Cali- 
zulain the perils and the pleasures of do- 
mestic, life. He requested me to write the 
letter which should explain to the absent 
fair the profound mysteries of money- 
orders, railway routes, the divorce laws, 
and his own unconditional forgiveness and 
unswerving attachment, especially urging 
me to ‘‘make it cl’ar "bout de money an’ de 
feelin’s” involved in the complicated case. 
Humbly I did my best in both particulars; 
adding, I must confess, one or two pungent 
suggestions in postscript form and on my 
personal responsibility, which Galigula did 
not see, but I am glad to remember that 
Mari did. 

I sent the letter. And the freshets came; 
and the coal-fires died quite out; and the 
elms began to breathe; and the class got 
their three months’ license; and the Greek 
department had us all to tea, six at a time; 
and the spring budded and burst. And one 
afternoon Caligula walked in, at an un- 
wonted hour, and said: 

*T’ve had atelegram from my wife. She'd 
like to have me meet her an’ de chillen at 
Forty-second Street Station, in New York, 
to-morrow. I'll go at once, sar.” 

Two days after, as I stood plaintively 
hlacking my own boots and thoughtfully 
wondering how Caligula managed to get 
the sheet on the bed so it would turn over 
the blanket, my sweep reappeared. He 
had on a new pair of earrings, very bright. 
He wore fresh kid gloves that had ripped 
across the thumb. He held his gray head 
loftily. He.said: 

‘Mist’ Hub, sar, we’d take it very kind, 
ine an’ Mari, if you'd step over to de house 
this evening, sar, and read the service sar. 
We're gwine to be married again, Mari an’ 
me. Dar’s de Baptis’ minister could do it. 
But I told Mari to have that aristocratical 
clergyman to St. John’s, if she done want 
him. But, Mist’ Hub, sar, she say she take 
it very kind if you would condescend to 
come yourself, and no sectarian diffunces 
to be considered on dis yere peaceful and 
glorious oecasion.”—N. Y. Independent. 

oe 


THE DOMESTIC QUESTION. 





In Oregon, as elsewhere, there 1s urgent 
need of one reform among women, that 
merits especial mention. Oftentimes the 
maid of-all-work in houses where we visit 
is a matured, intelligent and interesting wo- 
man, who sits at the sewing-table during 
our call, and often brightens under the con- 
versation, as though she would like to en- 
gage in it, but she isalmost never introduced 





to # visitor, and when spoken to by any 
member of the family, no matter if she is 
gray-baired and in spectacles, is always 
called “‘Lucy” or “Kitty” or “Jane” or “‘Su- 
san.” Ladies cannot reasonably expect 
skilied and contented labor among domes. 
tics, till they have first dignified the office 
of cook and housekeeper, by respectfully 
using every respectable and sensible wo- 
man who enters their houses to perform nec- 
essary household duties for hire. Weknow 
hundreds of capable women, who half starve 
at their sewing-machines in pitiless, squalid 
discomfort, who would gladly go out to 
service in sumptuous homes but for the so- 
cial disgrace of it. And yet, why should it 
be a social disgracet Ladies, everywhere, 
think of it.—New North West. 
———_+o— 


THE SELFISH RATS.—A FABLE. 


Once some gray old rats built a ship of 
state to save themselves from drowning. It 
carried them safely for a while, until they 
grew eager for more passengers, and so took 
on board all manner of rats that had run 
away from all sorts of places—Irish rats and 
German rats and French rats, and even black 
rats and dirty sewer rats. 

Now there were many lady mice who had 
followed the rats, and the rats therefore 
thought them very nice, but in spite of that 
would not let them have any place on the 
ship, so that they were forced to cling to a 
few planks and were every now and then 
overwhelmed by the waves. But when the 
mice begged to be taken on board saying, 
‘Save us also, we beg you!” Therats only 
replied, ‘‘We are too crowded already; we 
love you very much, and we know you are 
very uncomfortable, but it is not expedient 
to make room for you.’ So the rats sailed 
on safely and saw the poor little mice buffet 
ed about without doing the least thing to 
save them. 

MoraL—Woe to the weuker. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


HUMOROUS. 


Command of the season—Shut the door! 


What the New York police force is capa- 
ble of finding out is not worth knowing. 


Moorish women wear engagement rings 
in the nose, 


“‘Take away woman,” asks a writer ‘‘and 
what would follow?” Wewould. Giveus 
something hard next time. 

“Is this the Adams House?” asked a 
stranger of a Bostonian. ‘‘Yes,” was the 
reply, ‘‘it’s Adam's house until you get to 
the roof; then it’s eaves.” 


Editors like vrevity; but a man who was 








recently hanged in Indiana suited them too, 


well, He made no remarks about heaven, 
but nodded to the preacher and said, ‘‘l’ll 
see you later;” and then the drop fell. 


“Wait a little,” says a New York police- 
man to a newspaper reporter. ‘‘Don’t be 
in such a hurry. Mark my words. Mr. 
Stewart's body will turn up all right. I al- 
lude, sir, to the resurrection.”—Buffalo Hz- 
press. 

Two bad little boys of Tarentum 
First borrowed some pins, and then bent ‘em. 
When their pa took a seat 
They both beat a retreat, 
As did likewise the fellow who lent ‘em. 


—Harvard Lampoon. 

Little Ama Wilson, a bright three-year- 
old daughter of our townsman, Mr. J. M. 
Wilson, has been learning ‘*Little Bo- Peep,” 
and, while lisping her evening prayer a few 
nights ago, drowsily said: “Now lay me 
down to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to 
keep—let him alone and he’ll tum home wid 
his tail ahind him.”— Harrodsburg Observer. 


A Lima (N. Y.) woman, who lately acci- 
dently broke the handle from a chira cup, 
rashly exclaimed that she wished none of 
them had handles. Later on it became 
necessary for the serving-maid to explain 
matters, and she proceeded to do so by say- 
ing: ‘‘Indade, marm, and ~~ said ye'd 
prefare to hev the hanthels all off, and ye 
see 1 have done it rale noice.” 


Popular education: They teach grammar 
orally in some of the western primary 
schools, and the result is such dialogues as 
this between a mother and her little girl: 
“‘Do you know what a noun is?” asked the 
former. ‘‘Yeth,” answered the child. 
“What isit?” “A nounith aplural.”’ “And 
what isa plural?” ‘A plural is anything 
that we thee.” 


President Day used to tell of a neighbor 
into whose mind it was itnpossible to cast a 
glimmer of logic or mental philosophy. On 
one occasion he thought he would get the 
obtuse fellow to see the truth of the meta- 
physical proposition, ‘‘Man cannot do any- 
thing against his will;” but all at once the 
man burst out with this: ‘‘Oh, yes, he can! 
A neighbor of mine went to prison against 
his will only the day before yesterday!” 


‘My dear,” I said tc a five-years-old one 
night asshe concluded her prayer at her 
mamma’s knee, ‘‘you have forgotten to pray 
for your little cousins. How did that hap- 
pen? Don’t you want our Heavenly Father 
to take care of them?’ She made a motion 
of again bending her knees, yawned sleepi- 
ly, and tumbled into bed. ‘‘Can’t help it, 
mamma! Baby is too tired! Horace and 
Eddie must scuffle for themselves just this 
one night.” 


Arthur, a Portland youngster of five, fres- 
coed his face and hands with his mamma’s 
paints the other day, and, when he met her 
soon after, she asked: ‘‘Why, what have 
you been doing, my child, to get your hands 
in such a state?” ‘‘That’s a secret,” said 
Arthur. ‘You must tell me how you got 
your hands so soiled.” ‘‘l can’t tell you, 
mamma—it’sa secret.” ‘‘Arthur,” said she, 

uite in earnest now, “if you don't tell me 
shall certainly whip you.” The boy hesi- 
tated a moment, as if balancing his mind 





between two horns of a dilemma, and then 
he said, plaintively, ‘‘You'll whip me if I 
do.”” And he escaped a spanking. 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the dest boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 


DONT YOU BELIEVE IT! 

When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; vse nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in Sitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my ci 8 are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 


MARKED DOWN! 


On and after January 1, 1°79 wil) be offered in our 
Retail Clothing Department some special bargains in 
FINE OVERCOATS to close out lots. 

Special attention is invited toa Jere assorted lot of 
excellent garments, marked down to 


FIFTEEN AND TWENTY DOLLARS 


each, containing some of the best we have ever sold at 
these prices. 

The sale of surplus stock of HEAVY TROU- 
SERS will also continue through the month. 























Macullar, Williams &« Parker, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and perpanens business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterrs and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


3mo47, 
LAP 








A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
~ wee y | ents cone. up- 

wards. a ay. Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 


Prang’s Natural History tor Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs, A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins. Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustraticns have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of “‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at- 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 

















Harper's Magazine. 
1879. 


ILO STRATED. 


—_ 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Harper's Magazine is the American Magazine alike 
in literature and in art.— Boston Traveller. 

The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. FY. 
Observer. 

It is an excellent companion for the young, a de- 
light to the mature, a solace for declining age.—Lou- 
tsville Courier Journal. 

No other Monthly in the world can show so bril- 
liant a list of contributors; nor does any furnish ite 
readers with so great a variety and so superior a qual- 
ity of literature.— Watchman, Boston. 





The vol of the Magazine begin with the Num- 
bers for June and December of each year. When no 
time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 


scriber wishes to begin with the current Number. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year. ..... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, o © jess 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, OM opps 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
BE ID Sonkceaccccccasvetiisd 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one’ year .............. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





A complete Set of Harrer's MaGaztng, now com- 
prising 57 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be 
sent by express, frei ht at expense of purchaser, for 

2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, 

3 00, S on cases, for binding, 38 cents, by mail, 

stpaid. 

Pe pamittences shouid be made by Post-OUffice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 

out the express order of Hanrer & Brotuers. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Harper's Weekly. 
1879. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The Weekly remains easily at the head of illustrated 
papers by its fine literary quality, the beauty of its 
type and woodcuts.— Springfield Republican. 

Its pictorial attractions are superb, and embrace 
every variety of subjects and of artistic treatment.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 

The Weekly isa potent agency for the dissemina- 
tion of correct political principles, and a powerful op. 

nent of shams, frauds, and false pretenses.—Zven- 

ng Express, Rochester. 


The Volumes of the Weekly begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time is 
mentioned, it will be understood that the subscriber 
wishes to commcnce with the Number next after the 
receipt of his order. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, a © tena 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, mM eens 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Ba Fer ee WU OW ao nove Ke ccisccsvicecce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, oneyear........ ....... 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on applica‘ion. 


Postage Free to ali Subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of 
oe (provided the freight does not exceed one 
dollar per volume), for 7 00 each. A complete Set, 
comprising Twenty-two Volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $525 per volume, freight at expense 
of purchaser. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
we be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00 
each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HarrerR & BRoTuERs, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper’s Bazar. 
1879. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

To dress according to Harper's Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.— Boston 
Transcript. 

As a faithful chronicle of fashion, and a newspaper 
of domestic and social character, it ranks without a 
rival.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

This paper has acquired a wide popularity for the 
fireside enjoyment it affords, and has become an es- 
tablished authority with the ladies.—N. ¥. Hvening 
Post. 


The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first Nam- 
ber of January of each year. When no time is men- 
tioned, it will be understood that the subscriber 
wishes to commence with the Number next after the 
receipt of his order. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, S  oreiie 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, =  aeeues 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year..... ... 1 00 
ae 5 ska ves cesesev succes 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on applibation. 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Annual Volumes of Harper's Bazar, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express. free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per 
volume), for $7 00 each. A complete Set, comprising 
Eleven Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate 
of $5 25 per volume, freight at expense of purchaser. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
pean § be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00 


each, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 
Newspapers are not tocopy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of Hanrer & BrcTuers. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEB. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAIT& OQ. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON lyl 

= pe . three cont 
stamp we will send a complete 
WRITING set from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
—_, y Ad es on. 
. + prises the finest nch, English 
PAPERS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, al+o 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opn- 
line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
ai in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rany- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationer~, 

180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Useful and an acceptable pre-- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
sapere and yg in boxes. 
‘ y ese we have in immenee va- 

CHRISTMAS riety, for persons of all ager. 
yorzing in price from 15 cents to 

5.00 each. These boxes are 

urnished with the latest deli- 

cate — of ty ome - are =| 

great variety of shapes, sizes anc 

PRESENTS. Senementation, cadens very use- 
ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 
elry, work boxes, etc. An illus- 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay,180 Devonshire St Boston. 





Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foor 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consults 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
28 School St., Boston Mass. tf4s 








No ponte, no gener. 
no sticky fingers. wil 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cent 


each, upwards. Ward « 
Gay, Stationers. 180 Dev - 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. ee tw 











FOLDING CHAIRS, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 


35 Brattle Street, Boston. om44 











r day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
$5to$ 20 xaares- Srinson & Co., Portland Me. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Jan. 18, 1879. 




















All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its. edito 
must be addressed to the Editors of the 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de mt of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box osha. Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

pers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ode by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
"a d te the ex 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

tration of their subscri Lee and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 


ent, 
OMAN’S 





1879 


Among other features of new interest in 
the Woman’s JourNAL, for the coming 
year, we are able to announce as occasional 
correspondents Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
D. Gageand Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Other em- 
ineat authors will also contribute, whose 
names will appear hereafter. 


PREMIUMS 
FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





To any present subscriber for the WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL who will send a new subscriber's 
name, with the cash for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ($2.50), the publishers hereby offer to 
givea copy of ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 
in the United States, the retail price of which 
does not exceed $1.25. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cookery- 
book, entitled ‘‘The Home-Keeper,” con- 
containing numerous recipes for cooking 
and preparing food in a manner conducive 
to health, with directions for preserving 
health and beauty, and for nursing the sick, 
the making a home, and the care of chil- 
dren. Price $1.50. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, 
200 assorted tracts, viz: 

Fair Play for Women, by Geo. William Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. John W, King- 
man. Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 


B, Blackwell and Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization, by Hon. Henry 8, Washburn. 


Or we will send, instead, if preferred, 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, by William 
I. Bowditch. Legal Condition of Women in Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel E. Sewall. Thirty Years Too 
Late, by Mary A. Livermore, 


This offer must not be construed as a dis- 
count. Itis a comission offered, instead of 
cash, to any of our old subscribers who may 
be willing to help increase the circulation 
of the paper by acting as agents. 

Those who wish books for their own per- 
sonal use, or for presents, will find here an 
easy way to obtainthem. The books will 
be sent through the mail, or by express, at 


the expense of 
THE PUBLISHERS. 
> 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, will this year 
be held in Lowell instead of Boston, on 
Thursday, January 30. The Executive Com- 
mittee, after consultation and deliberation, 
have decided that the new audience will be 
sufficient gain to compensate for the loss in 
other directions, and to atone for the disap- 
pointment those will feel who during so many 
years have counted on and have come to 
this Annual Meeting. 

The morning session will be devoted strict- 
ly and solely to business. The afternoon 
and evening to speaking. The fact that 
Governor Talbot has recommended an 
amendment to the Constitution so that wo- 
men may vote, which amendment, if it is 
submitted, will require abundant and care- 
ful arrangements, makes the morning ses- 
sion of this Annual Meeting of the first im- 
portance. All who are interested in the 
work, and who are prepared to aid by ad. 
vice, or with time or money, should be pres- 
ent at this first session. 

The Governor's message, and the growth 
of our question in many directions, should 
give fresh hope tothe prospect of this meet- 
ing. Those who cannot attend because the 
meeting is at Lowell, should not fail to re- 
new their membership by sending one dollar 
and their name tothe office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. The sessions will be held in 

Huntington Hall. Names of speakers will 
be announced next week. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

WituiaM I. Bowprtca, President. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ez. Com. 





OBSCENE LITERATURE. 


Any one who should poison the streams 
where the cattle drink would be considered 
a criminal, and be punished accordingly. 
There would be no doubt and no question 
in the case. Why should there be a doubt 
or question in regard to the criminality and 
punishment of those who poison the 
thoughts, the feelings, and the souls of those 
who are least able to ward off the evil, or 
to protect themselves against jt? 

All last winter, persons were known, in 
this city, to sneak into stores, to hang 
around car stations, to hunt for school cata- 
logues of students, in order to give filthy 
and pernicious books to clerks, to young 
people coming into the city on business, and 
to students. It was a deliberate plan to set 
these young people, who are away from the 
influence of home, or who, perhaps, never 
had a home worthy of the name, on the 
downward track. 

Surely the severest moral reprehension 
should be meted out tu those who lie in 
wait to dosuch evil as this. The law should 
punish, and as effectually restrain those who 
destroy the life of the soul, as it aims to 
punish and restrain those who destroy the 
life of the body. L. 8 


OO 
LEGAL REDRESS POR ASSAULTED WIVES. 


During the past year about five hundred 
husbands have been brought before the 
criminal and police courts of Beston upon 
charges of beating, maiming, or attempt- 
ing to kill their wives. Yet in most of 
such assaults as are known by the cap- 
tains of police to have occurred, the wives 
have refused to make a complaint and no 
legal action has been taken. 

These statements I make, upon the author- 
ity of parties familiar with the facts, them- 
selves officially connected with the crimi- 
nal courts and the police. 

But if one thousand such assaults have 
become known to the authorities, it is cer- 
tainly not unreasonable to suppose that an 
equal number have escaped observation, 
For this species of crime is not usually 
committed on the streets, orin the presence 
of witnesses, and all the circumstances con- 
spire to make both parties, if possible, con- 
ceal its occurrence. The husband will not 
be likely to boast of his unmanly conduct, 
and the wife, in most cases, has nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by making it 
public. Even if she cry out in terror of 
her life, and the neighbors interfere, the 
chances are that no complaint will be en- 
tered, for people dislike to interfere in fam- 
ily quarrels. 

It is therefore a moderate computation to 
estimate the number of personal assaults 
committed, in this city alone, by husbands 
upon their wives, with an intent to do bodi- 
ly harm, at two thousand, or an average of 
six cases per day. 

This crime is increasing every year. In 
the last generation it was comparatively 
rare. One cause of this increase is the fact 
that the law provides no adequate remedy. 
True, a man may be fined or imprisoned; 
but the kind of man who commits this 
crime generally spends the greater part of 
his earnings in liquor and tobacco. The 
pittance he contributes to the support of 
his family is depleted by the amount of the 
fine imposed, and the wife and children are 
the sufferers. His imprisonment, for the 
same reason, inflicts a heavier penalty on 
the innocent than on the guilty, for while 
the prisoner is fed and warmed at public 
expense, his family have to shift for them- 
selves. Worse than all—the convicted 
criminal returns embittered against the wife 
who has complained, and her future fate is 
harder than before. For these reasons it is 
almost impossible to get a wife to testify 
against her husband in such a case. She 
even pleads for his release, and the rascal 
usually escapes with impunity. 

Our courts may, it is true, grant a divorce 
on the ground of cruelty. But the woman 
who has no money to fee a lawyer and no 
home for herself and her children, other 
than the tenement which her husband pro- 
vides, is not in a position to apply for a 
divorce. Moreover, her religious convic- 
tions in many cases forbid her todo so. 
The Roman Catholics regard marriage as a 
sacrament, and many Protestants hold it 
indissoluble except on the ground of adult- 
ery. 

A law passed in 1874 authorizes a woman 
who is already living separate from her hus. 
band to apply to the Supreme Court for 
protection from his intrusion, and for an 
order upon him for the means of mainte- 
nance. But this does not give practical 
relief to a poor, oppressed wife, who is not 
living separate, and who cannot fee a law- 
yer to conduct her case. 

What is wanted is just such legislation as 
the petition for ‘‘the protection of wives” 
proposes, just such legislation as the British 
Parliament last year provided in such cases, 
at the instance of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe. The assaulted wife, whose husband 
has already been convicted, should be au- 
thorized,to apply to the Court which 1s fa- 
miliar with the facts, for an order forbid- 
ding her husband to visit her without her 
permission, and giving her the custody of 
her minorZchildren, and directing the offi- 
cer of the court or the overseers of the 





poor to collect from the husband and pay 





to her a reasonable weekly allowance for 
support of the family. 

The object of }aw is two-fold—protection 
of the injured, and prevention of similar 
crimes. By such a law, both these objects 
would be attained. When the right of an 
assaulted wife to a separate maintenance 
is distinctly affirmed and comes to be un- 
derstood, brutal men will cease to regard 
their wives as their property. They will 
be slow to give their wives the opportu- 
nity of leaving them, when, by doingso, they 
may be compelled to support a home, from 
whose comforts and enjoyments they are 
excluded, 

Our lawmakers claim to be the represent- 
atives and protectors of women. We trust 
they will act accordingly. It women were 
voters, this law would be enacted without 
a dissenting vote. For what does it give 
the unhappy victim of marital brutality? 
Only this: security against further violence, 
the unrestricted control of her earnings, 
the custody of her children, and a fair con- 
tribution by her children’s father to her and 
their maintenance, to be collected and paid 
her by the officer of the court or the overseers 
of the poor. If it were the sister or the 
daughter of our legislators, whose rights to 
life liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
were in question, there would be no denial. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary 
reported last Tuesday against the petition- 
ers. But if the reasons assigned for their 
adverse report are correctly stated in the 
papers, they have acted upon an entire mis- 
understanding. They are represented as 
saying that to grant the petition ‘‘would be 
granting to police and district courts the 
power of decreeing divorces.” Nothing 
could be further from the desire of the pe- 
titioners. The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee have the same petition before them and 
have not yet reported, but have signified 
their willingness to give the petioners a 
hearing. We hope it may result in a better 
understanding of the wrong and the rem- 


edy. H. B. B. 
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THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY CORPORATION, 





At the last annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, the entire class whose term of 
service had expired were re-elected. Four 
new trustees were alsochosen, namely: Wil- 
liam O. Grover, Esq., Mrs. Augustus Hem- 
menway, Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, and Hon. 
Edward H. Dunn. 

Until this meeting, no woman had yet been 
placed in nomination for membership in 
the Corporation, though from the beginning 
the by-laws of the body had been deliber- 
ately shaped soas to secure the eligibility of 
women. It isa gratifying fact, and one 
worthy of record in this place, that in the 
fullest meeting of the Corporation ever held 
for an election, the two distinguished ladies 
who were the first to be nominated, were 
honored with an election absolutely unani- 
mous. In this act, unprecedented in the 
history of European Universities, the public 
will be quick to discover a fresh and une- 
quivoca! illustration of the broad and gen- 
erous spirit in which the University has been 
planned and administered. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1879, 





Those who are so fortunate as to possess 
the American Almanac for 1878, compiled 
by Ainsworth R. Spofford, the Librarian of 
Congress, will not need any explanation of 
the merits of the issue for 1879. For, un- 
like other almanacs, this work has, in addi- 
tion to its temporary value as an almanac, a 
permanent value as a treasury of facts, sta- 
tistical, financial and political, which are of 
the highest permanent interest, and. which 
make it a real encyclopaedia. 

We predict, accordingly, that a large 
number of the buyers of the issue for 1879 
willafterwards seek to ptocure a copy of the 
original issue for 1878, and will look for- 
ward to succeeding issues, with the feeling 
that they cannot afford to do without each 
and all of them. 

The issue for the year 1879 (the printing 
af which is now far advanced) will be sub 
stantially a new work. As the first issue 
(for 1878) was devoted largely to financial 
topics, besides the vast mass of miscellane. 
ous statistics embraced, the present one will 
give much prominence to the great industries 
of the United States, its commerce with 
other nations, its leading agricultural sta- 
ples and their markets at home and abroad. 

It is the aim of the editor to give, in the 
most compact form for ready reference, all 
the most important facts concerning Ameri- 
can agriculture, manufactures, mining, 
shipping, railroads, telegraphs, banks, post 
offices, public lands, education, currency, 
revenue, expenditure, taxation. imports 
and exports, public debts, investments, ete. 
The book contains an official directory of 
Cengress, and the executive and judical offi- 
cers of the government, with full tables of 
the administrations and presidential elec- 
tions, from the beginning To these will 
be added a view of each State in the Union, 
with a list of state officers, finances, ete. 

The issue for 1879 will have, among its 
new features, articles on the history and 
principles of taxation, homestead and ex 
emption laws in all the States, facts con- 
cerning the census, statistics of coal, the 
iron industries of the United States, a his- 
tory of the continental and confederate 





currencies, the budgets of nations, the 
world’s stock of precious metals, the insol- 
vent laws ofall the States, sugar production, 
silver money, and the Paris conference, his- 
tory of resumption in England, vital statis- 
tics of various nations, cotton production 
of the United States, etc. 

The book contains the essence of hun- 
dreds of volumes of public documents and 
other books. Also, the full vote at the gen- 
eral election of 1878. It isa handsome du- 
odecimo volume of 400 pages, bound in 
scarlet cloth, price $1 50. We advise every 
reader of the WomAN’s JOURNAL to buy the 
work, which is worth many times its cost, 
as a book of permanent reference. 

H. B. B. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


When Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell lec- 
tured for the Reform Club, at Haverhill, a 
few weeks ago, several of its members com- 
plained of her advocacy of Woman Suffrage 
as a necessary step towards temperance leg- 
islation. They went so far as to express 
their dissatisfaction in the daily papers, 
which elicited a bright reply from Mrs. 
Camp ell. 

In striking contrast with this illiberal 
conduct of a few temperance men in Haver- 
hill, is the ground taken by the Reform 
Club of Georgetown. Mrs. Campbell, hav- 
ing been invited to lecture for them, signi- 
fied her willingness to do so, provided she 
should be free to express her Woman Suf- 
frage views. The following in the reply:— 

GEORGETOWN, Mass., Dec. 31, 1878. 
Mrs. M. W. CAMPnELL. 

Dear Madam :—As 1 did not want to as- 
sume any responsibility, I referred your let- 
tar to the Reform Club, at its regular meet- 
ing last evening, with the following result: 

One clause of ourconstitution reads thus: 


Art. 8. No political or sectarian matter shall be al- 
lowed at nm | time, or on any occasion, to be admitted 
or discussed by the Club. 

This article being referred to, in relation 
to your terms, I offered the following re- 
solve: 

That the cause of equal human rights is neither po- 
litical nor sectarian, and may be freely discussed in 
our meetings as an important branch of the temper- 
ance reform. 

This sentiment was adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the Club, and the newly elect- 
ed president expressed himself as strongly 
in favor of Woman Suffrage. So you will 
see that the way is clear for you to express 
your sentiments, without any fear of violat- 
ing the 1ules of the Club.... Yours with 
great respect, J. A. CHAMBERLIN, 


oe 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN PROVIDENCE, 





The storm prevented a very large attend- 
ance at the monthly meeting of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Thursday afternoon, which was a misfor- 
tune, as Mrs. Diaz read several interesting 
and witty papers. The first paper, entitled 
“The Root of the Matter,” treated of the 
inequality between men and women in the 
matter of work and pay. It was in the 
form of a lively conversation between cer- 
tain men and women living in Bybury. 
Owing to its form, it is not possible to do 
justice to it by an abstract. The root of 
women’s slavery in work was declared by 
one speaker to be the inequality of the sexes. 
Another disputed the possibility of equali- 
ty, because one sex is stronger than the 
other. The reply, is that there is an equali- 
ty among men which is not affected by a 
difference in strength. Each now is expect- 
ed to support himself, but even a strong 
daughter expects support. This inequality 
is not based upon strength. Daughters are 
no more sure of lasting support than sons 
are; it is therefore a wrong and not a favor 
to them to make them dependent. The 
married woman, as well as the unmarried, 
is often obliged to earn her own bread and 
that of others. The ability to support them- 
selves would prevent women from degrading 
themselves by marrying, without love, for a 
support. The wife of a brutal husband is 
often compelled to live with him, because 
she has no way of maintaining her children. 
So also with unfaithfulness. Lately, a wife 
in straightened circumstances, whose hus- 
band constantly pleaded poverty, while she 
denied herself almost the comforts of life, 
found that he was supporting another estab- 
lishment and a mistress. Having been rear- 
ed to be a vine, the outraged wife could not 
become an oak and stand alone. A chosen 
occupation is also an education. It draws 
out, stimulates, and develops a young man. 
He wishes to rise above mediocrity. This 
effort enlarges and strengthens the faculties. 
The daughters, brought up to no special vo- 
cation, lose this educating, developing in- 
fluence. This is not fair. Seldom do wo- 
men get a thorough knowledge even of ac- 
complishments. Because the time of a per- 
son engaged in a special occupation is more 
valuable than that of a person who has 
nothing in particular to do, therefore a 
man’s time is considered more valuable 
than awoman’s. Industry means for a man, 
his doing something by which he can earn 
money and be useful; for a woman, work of 
any unnecessary and unprofitable sort. So 
long 2s her feet or fingers are in motion, no 
questions are asked as to the value of her 
work. Because Woman's time is of no ac- 
count, she flutes and flounces and braids 
her own and her girls’ clothes, and sets her 
table with endless variety and profusion. 

To make women more independent of 





. re, 
marriage would benefit men, as they would 
then inquire more closely into the Character 
of young men, and making higher demands 
would tend to elevate them. Better that 
there should be few and true marriages than 
many and false ones. Better that ten hj). 
dren should be born under right conditions 
than fifty under wrong ones. 

It is said that there are already too many 
workers for the work, and if women press 
into the ranks, things will be worse than 
ever. But on the same grounds we might 
ask a certain number of men to be idle. 

Let the matter be regulated, not by sex, but 
by ability. Let the best workers have ti. 
work, and get the best pay. 

The public cannot afford to employ infe. 
rior ability when it can be served by supe- 
rior ability. Full and free activity for every 
faculty and for everybody’s faculties is {)i. 
only fair ground. This is the logic of :: 
More workers will increase competition 
competition will insure better work; better 
work will require more time spent upon it, 
and therefore more workers, This takes 
us round a circle and leaves us wanting 
more workers. But if we ever do have o 
great surplus of workers for the world’s 
work, it can be done in fewer hours than 
at present, and the world will have leisure. 
which everybody is sighing for. Then there 
is colonization. The surplus workers can 
leave the over-supplied centers and go where 
there are fewer. More competition, more 
trying to do good work, means a struggle 
for perfection. Daniel Webster said 
“There is always room at the top.” Let 
every individual do what is best suited to 
his or her capacities, providing that circum. 
stances make this a duty. Let both men 
and women practice medicine, or teach in 
public, or do anything else from aptitude 
and a sense of duty, not from a desire for 
notoriety. 

A second paper, read by Mrs. Diaz, was 
entitled ‘‘Who Shall Decide?” The point 
was that decision as to the work and sphere 
of women does not rest with men. This 
was illustrated by the case of two men, one 
of whom should tell the other what road to 
take, what hill to climb, what building to 
enter, &c. It is not what A prefers that 3 
should do, which is to decide B’s course. 
but what B himself prefers. The fact «1 
man’s assuming directorship implies that le 
isa better judge than Woman of her needs, 
capacities, and of what is womanly. It im- 
plies that men’s pleasure and preference: 
are to be consulted rather than women’s. 
Suppose you put on your things and walk- 
ed out, and Mrs. Johnson met you and said: 
“This is the road you ought to take. It 
leads to Hepton Corners. That road leacks 
to Overton. You are not fit to go to Over- 
ton. You do not feel strong enough. Your 
shoes hurt you, and youcan not see very 
well with one of your eyes, and you have a 
buzzing sound in your ears, and your shaw! 
ought to have more blue init. The thing 
you will get at Overton are not good enough 
for you. The things you will get at Hep 
ton Corners are good for you. It is improp 
er and wrong for you to goto Overton. | 
do not like to think of you at Overton. | 
like to think of you at Hepton Corners. 
You will not make me nearly as happy by 
going to Overton as you will by going to 
Hepton Corners. You must take my view 
of the matter. You shall not go to Over- 
ton.” . 

Your natural reply would be: ‘Mrs. 
Johnson, I must judge for myself what is 
right and proper, and where my duty leads 
me.” The point is not whether you ought 
or ought not to go to Overton, but whether 
Mrs. Johnson shall decide it. What we 
want is that men and women shall stand, 
equals, on the common ground of humani:- 
ty, equally free to decide and to act; equal- 
ly free from arbitrary restrictions, 

Discussion upon the able and bright pa- 
pers read was participated in by Mr. Hinck- 
ley, Mrs. Doyle, Mr. Ballou, Mrs. Church- 
ill and others. After tea Mrs. Diaz read 
several short papers of much interest. One 
of them treated of the folly of supposing 
that a change of food, style of setting table, 
and general overturning of household hab- 
its, is essential to the entertainment of com- 
pany. It is the truest compliment to a 
guest to welcome him or her to the simple 
every-day life of the family. To do other- 
wise is to treat the guest unjustly and to 
impose needless burdens upon the entertain- 
er.—Elizabeth K. Churchill in Providence 
Journal. 
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NEW YORK SOROSIS AND SCIENCE. 

Sorosis has taken a new departure, and 
gone vigorously to work in a direction 
where feasts and fine linen claim no part or 
point of attention. The Committee on 
Science, in charge of Miss S. E. Fuller, 
holds bi-monthly meetings at houses of its 
members, and gives exclusive attention to 
original papers upon scientific topics, and 
to discussion of the matters so opened up. 
The Committee consists of about a dozen 
members, to whom is always added a goodly 
number of guests. 

At the last meeting, papers were given by 
Mrs. Lizzie P. Lewis upon ‘‘The Alpine 
Flora,” and by Mrs. Amy T. Weld upon 
“The Chalk Formation.” An exquisite 
poem “The Petrified Fern,” was also read 
by Mrs. Weld, who stated that her copy 
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came from Boston, though she bad been 
unable to learn the name of its author. 
Miss Fletcher read parts of a paper bearing 
on “The Relation of Science to Spiritual 
Growth.” 
At the next meeting, a paper will be given 
by Mrs. Dr. Helmuth on ‘‘Ferments.” 
SIGILLARIA. 
New York, Jan., 13, 1879. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND PLEDGES. 





We print below a list of memberships 
and pledges to the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, paid at Indianapolis, 
Oct. 1878. 


Martha C. Callanan, Des Moines, Iowa. $1.00 
M. E. Thompson, Renssellaer, Ind. _ 1.00 
Mrs. Rachel Swain, M. D., Indianapolis, Ind. —1.00 
Mrs. E. A. Latta, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1.00 
Elias Longley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1.00 
Mrs. M. V. Longley, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.00 
Harriet Hoyt, Indianapolis, Ind. 1.00 
M. H. Wilhite, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1.00 
Salome S. McLean, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1.00 
Ellen P. Rogers, Pendleton, Ind. 1.00 
Florence M. Harden, Pendleton, Ind. 1.00 
Henry B. Blackwell, Boston, Mass. 1.00 
Eva L. Pinney, South Newbury, O. 1,00 
Wm. H. Holmes, Davenport, Iowa. 1.00 
Mrs. A. J. Howard. 100 
Mrs. Lanna C. Arnold, Columbus, O. 1.00 
Mrs. Geo. 8. Mangan, Martinsville, Ind. 1,00 


Peter Macethre, Knightstown, Ind. 
E. G, Holladay, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. E. G. Wilson. 

M. F. Langford, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hattie I. Berg, Anderson, Ind. 
Mrs. Dr. M. A. Grieves. 

Mary F. Thomas, Richmond, Ind 
H. M. Tracy Cutler, Cobden. I). 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
R. A. S. Janney, Colambus, O. 1 
L. C. B. Gault, Caldwell Prairie Wis. i. 
Ellen T. Brockway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 
Imogene C. Fales, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 
Ethel Fales, go N, Y. 1 
Eliza B. Terrell, Indianapolis, Ind. 1 
F. M. Wilkinson, Peru, Ind. 1 
Maggie Dunn, Indianapolis, Ind. 1 
Sarah P. Morrison, Knightstown, Ind. 1 
Mary F. Shields, Colorado Springs, Co). 1 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Chicago. 10.00 
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SUFFRAGE PETITIONS IN LYNN. 
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Epirors JouRNAL.—I send 276 names, 


headed by a lady eighty-seven years of age. 


We have other petitions circulated; if it 
will be too late to send them in on Friday, 
please drop me a postal card to insure them 
earlier. Martaa J. FLANDERS, M. D. 

Chairman Petition Committee, Lynn Suf- 
Srage Club. ; 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Eprirors JouRNAL:—As Nashua so sel- 
dom speaks from your columns, perhaps 
your readers do not know that there are 
any persons here who are interested in the 
question of Suffrage for women. But there 
are a few who believe that ‘‘Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranrfy.” We have 
a State organization, as you know. Mrs. 
Nathaniel White, its President, is an earn- 
est, indefatigable worker in all reforms, 
and we hope to acccomplish something dur- 
ing the coming year. At our last State 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union Con- 
vention, I offered the following resolution: 


Resolved That as Woman is the chief sufferer from 
the liquor traftic, and as the traffic can only be re- 
moved by the ballot, the ballot should be given to 
Woman as a means of defence. 


The resolution was ably supported by 
Mrs, Fitzgerald, of Dover, (formerly of 
Maine) Rev. Miss. Lorenza Haynes, then of 
Marlboro’, Mass., Miss Lizzie White, and 
others. There were also violent speeches 
in opposition. After a lengthy discussion, 
a vote to table the resolution was lost, 
and it was still further discussed, and finally 
withdrawn. A prominent member of the 
official Board of the Massachusetts Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union was pres- 
ent, and was strong in her opposition to the 
resolution, remarking that ‘‘she hoped noth- 
ing of the kind would come up in their 
Convention, for, if there did, it would break 
them all up.”” I was present at their meet- 
ing in Worcester, and a resolution, even 
stronger, was presented (by letter) from 
Frances E. Willard, which, after a very lit- 
tle discussion, was unanimously passed, and 
the meeting was not ‘‘broken up.” 

But I want to thank Mrs. Buell for open- 
ly rebuking Mr. Moody (see Woman's 
JOURNAL January 11), and I fully agree 
with her, that he was entirely out of place 
when giving advice to that body of women 
in convention at Baltimore. I was a dele- 
gate to that meeting, but was too ill to at- 
tend, much to my regret. How those wo- 
men could sit and listen to his insulting 
remarks is to me incomprehensible! Mean- 
while, let every temperance woman rally to 
the support of the paper so admirably 
managed (Brother Moody to the contrary 
notwithstanding) by acommittee of women, 
of whom Mrs. Buell is one, nor do we for- 
get our own WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which has 
come to my home from its first issue. 

Sarin Dotron GOLDsMITH. 

Nashua, N. H., Jan. 13, 1879. 
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PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION OF MEDICAL 
WOMEN. 


In glancing over the JouRNAL of January 
4, I observed the following paragraph: 

“The growing sentiment in favor of rec- 
ognizing Woman’s ability to practice medi- 
cine successfully, is attested in the action 
of the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, 
which has just admitted Mrs. Dr. Julia Car- 
penter to full membership. She is tie first 
of her sex to receive this mark of apprecia- 
tion.” 

The concluding lines—‘‘She is the first 
of her sex to receive this isark of apprecia- 
tion,” has led me to question if the amount 
of professional recognition which medical 





women are now receiving, is generally 
known cr realized. Nearly all our large 
cities, and many minor ones. have thcir wo- 
men physicians who have obtained desirable 
places in the ranks of the oldest and most 
conservative medical societies, societies 
which fought for years against opening their 
doors to women or conferring upon them 
the dignified seal which declared them 
equals on all medical grounds. 

How has this been accomplished? By 
bravado and loud assertions, or lugubrious 
comparisons? By no means! but by the 
quiet, persistent effort of women to utilize 
their knowledge for the benefit of suffering 
humanity. Thus have they laid the foun- 
dation, and built up the walls of profession- 
al recognition. ‘‘By their fruits shall ye 
know them,” has never applied with greater 
force to any body of workers than to these 
self-same women physicians. The world 
will be the better physically, mentally and 
morally for their bonest, and perfected la- 
bor. Well have they earned, and richly 
have they merited the recognition which 
came so tardily. 

Up to last April, the County Medical So- 
ciety, of New York City had admitted to 
full membership not less than nine or ten 
women. Prominently among them are seen 
the honored names of the sisters Elizabeth 
and Emily Blackwell (the earliest pioneers 
in medicine) who have done so much to ele- 
vate its standard, and make its attainment 
possible to women. Annie D. French has 
done more perhaps than any other woman 
to popularize the subjects of physiology and 
hygieine in the minds uf lay-women, partic- 
ularly in those of the women teachers of 
our public schools. Mary Putnam Jacobi 
isthe brave little woman who penetrated 
into the heart of the proud University of 
France, to demonstrate that the female 
brain can comprehend and appropriate the 
pabulum upon which the male brain is 
nourished, developed and made useful to 
its felluw-beings. We all remember how 
well she did it. 

It is difficult to understand why Boston, 
the first to initiate the study of medicine for 
women in this country, should be so tardy 
in giving public recognition toits graduates, 
by granting them admission to its medical 
societies. We trust, however, that the time 
is not far distant when this tardy justice 
will be done the women who have labored 
here so arduously and so successfully as to 
command the respect of the medical pro- 
fession, and generous counsel from many 
of its most distinguished members when 
necessary. Speed the day! VERITA. 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1879. 
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THE CENTURY CLUB. 





The President of the new Woman’s ‘‘Cent- 
ury Club,” in Philadelphia, is Mrs. 8. C. F. 
Hallowell, who, we are told, combines 
“cordiality with dignity” in just propor- 
tions for the position. Unlike the exclusive 
and merely social men’s clubs of the day, 
the Philadelphia organization will have 
several aims, looking to its own improve- 
ment and the benefit of others. They have 
committees on education, science, art, 
household art, music, cooking, charities, 
and the employment and protection of wo- 
men, which indicates the scope of its work. 
Of course the social element will be largely 
cultivated. One of the members, Mrs. 
Turner, who is described as always dress- 
ing with ‘“‘the richness of a princess and 
the simplicity of a Friend,” last summer 
found among farmers and other hospitable 
country people, homes for the peor and en- 
feebled children of the city, where they 
were gratuitously taken care of for a ‘‘few 
days,” which was often extended into 
weeks, as the little ones became objects of 
interest and love to their new friends. —J. Y. 
Independent. 
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A HARD CASE. 


About twenty-five years ago a couple 
were married in this city, and the young 
woman having a few hundred dollars, will- 
ingly placed it in her husband’s hands that 
it might be safely invested in a house and 
home. A location was selected near Charles 
River, and after many years of care and toil 
the house was paid for. As they had but 
one son, part of the house was rented toa 
small family, and by the labors of the hus- 
band and son, combined With the strictest 
economy on the part of the wife, the family 
were getting along comfortably, notwith- 
standing the depression of business. But 
in an evil hour Mr. A. was induced to sign 
a note to assist a relative, and soon after 
was obliged to mortgage the house for five 
hundred dollars. Mrs. A. asked her hus- 
band how he came to do such a thing with- 
out consulting her, ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘I did 
not think it was any of your business.” She 
is now obliged to keep boarders and take 
in washing, to pay the interest on the mort- 
gage. %. 
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A FRIENDLY TESTIMONY. 


Let it be understood that Woman Suffrage 
is not anexperiment. It bas been tried now 
for many years in England for certain minor 
offices, and in Wyoming it has now been 
tried for eight years. It is no mere theory, 
like Socialism, about which its advocates 
can talk big, because it has not been tested. 








In Wyoming the testimony is universal in 
its favor. Even women who went to the 
territory prejudiced against it, like the lady 
whose judgment of it the Observer has usked, 
agree that it is of uo injury to them, but a 
privilege which they value, and which they 
can exercise decorously. The message of 
the governor of Wyoming, at the end of 
each successive two years, has recognized 
the success of the measure as gratifying, 
and no Legislature has dared to attack it. 
What works confessedly so well in Wyoming 
will work just as well in Wisconsin or in 
Massachusetts, and cautious men, like Dr. 
Boardman, of Philadelphia, and Joseph 
Cook, are beginning to look at it as not mere- 
ly aright privilege to grant, but a most hope- 
ful agency to purify legislation. Were wo- 
men to become voters, we might hope not to 
have our polling places put in liquorsaloons, 
and to have the saloons shut up week days 
and Sundays.— V. Y. Independent. 
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THE PROTECTED 


A little mite of a woman, whose husband 
was confined at home with a broken leg, 
and whose home isa rancheé several miles 
from the city, came into Wells a few days 
ago, with her hired man and an immense 
load of wood. The protector, as soon as 
he reached the city, indulged himself in 
the masculine prerogative of drunken- 
ness, and being disorderly, was taken to the 
lock-up. The little woman was in great 
haste to return to her crippled husband, 
and not being able to hire another member 
of the protecting sex to unload and cord 
her wood, resolutely attacked the job her- 
self, driving to different houses where the 
wood had been engaged, and, in the bit- 
ing cold of the wintry morning, she toiled 
unaided, while able bodied men contented 
themselves with praising her heroism from 
a distance. Yet, that drunken hired man 
is her political superior and financial auto- 
crat. Hecan be a free-holder in his own 
right, and she cannot, and he can vote to 
keep her in subjection to the aristocracy of 
sex, and she cannot even offer a legal and 
responsible protest.—New Northwest. 
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IOWA INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—The Lowa Industrial 
College is noted for the advanced position 
it takes in the education of women, in 
all departments of the scientific course. 
The graduating class of 1871 consists of 
twenty members, six of whom are young 
women; its special distinction cgnsists in 
the fact that one of their number, a young 
lady, has outstripped in scholarship all who 
have preceded her, male and female, thus 
far in the history of the institution. The 
name of the young student is Miss Ida 
Twitchell, and Dallas is the county that 
has the honor of being her residence. Last 
year a marvel of the same kind was noted 
in the person of a young man, but he was 
an Englishman, a young gentleman who 
has since been rewarded for his talent and 
pluck by being chosen to a position among 
the teaching corps of the College. This 
year he is distanced by an American, an 
Iowan and a lady. 

What a light this throws on Woman's 
brain-capacity in competition with Man! 
especially as the trial is made in the most 
rigid and thorough scientific course in the 
Northwest. 

The theme of the President's baccalaure- 
ate was ‘‘Ideals,” their controlling influence, 
the necessity of having lofty and true ideals 
before’the mind as a guaranty to success in 
life. Having designated certain elements 
which must enter into any just conception 
of life, he proceeded to sketch, with great 
clearness and power, the ideal self, the 
ideal friend, the ideal citizen, the ideal 
spiritual man; winding up with some words 
of tender and well-considered advice to 
the graduating class, which, at this stage of 
the discourse, rose to receive his parting 


counsel. The Agricultural College is just 
closing one of its most prosperous and 
pleasant years. E. C. W. 
Ames, Ia. 
~71or 


A FAIR CHALLENGE. 

The Commonwealth, which often does good 
service for Woman Suffrage, takes up the 
cudgel now witha fair challenge to the 
Congregationalist, which says: 

Woman Suffrage was once caught at by 
many throughout the land as a grand pana- 
cea for all our political evils; but many 
thoughtful men and women who once fa- 
vored such Suffrage have come to be quite 
doubtful as to any benefit from it on the 
whole, while it would impose a heavy bur- 
den on women—a burden which many of 
the best classes of men find so onerous and 
distasteful that they often shirk the duty. 

The Commonwealth replies: 

This is the usual style of the Congrega- 
tionalist’s depreciation of the Woman Suf- 
frage cause. If ‘‘many thoughtful men 
and women who once favored such Suffrage 
have come to be quite doubtful as to any 
benefit from it on the whole,” as the Con- 
gregationalist alleges, they must be known, 
to some extent, to the editors of that paper; 
and hence we are authorized by a gentle- 
man of means to offer to its proprietors five 
dollars each for all persons whom it will 
name and locate who ever were publicly 
identified with the Woman Suffrage cause 
who are now in opposition to it. Will the 
Congregationalist please band in its list? 





A MEAN VERMUNTER! 


We give Mr. Massillon W. Angier, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., the benefit of a gratui- 
tous copy of his advertisement, which we 
cut from a Boston daily. It reminds us of 
the old advertisements of runaway slaves 
which used to appear in Northern papers: 


DESERTION.—Whereas my wife, LORANA 
8S. ANGIER, formerly LORANA 8. POTTER, has 
left my house and home, at St. Johnsbury, in the 
State of Vermont, without my consent and against 
if wishes, and gone to Boston, Mass., or vicinity, 
all persons are hereby forbidden trusting her on my 
account, asI shall pay no debts of her contracting. 

MASSILLON W. ANGIER. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., January 14, 1879. 
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LILLIAN WATSON. 


On Friday, October 11, 1878, John W. 
Drew began a series of meetings at Vinton, 
Iowa, under the auspices of the Vinton Re 
form Club. Among the first to answer to 
his call for workers was Lillian Watson, a 
daughter of Mr. Samuel H. Watson, a bank- 
er of that city. Only thirteen years of age, 
she was the life and sunlight of a happy 
home, and not only the pet of four brothers 
and two sisters, but also of a large circle of 
schoolmates and friends. She went into the 
work with great enthusiasm and did good 
service. Her brother, William, whom she 
regarded with especial fondness, was among 
the number who signed the pledge and 
donned the ‘Blue Ribbon.” Between this 
brother and Lillian there seemed to be a 
bond of affection unusually strong and ten- 
der. Mr, Drew said he should never forget 
her countenance when her brother signed 
the pledge, and when she came to him after 
the meeting, and said, ‘‘Mr Drew, oh, how 
glad I am that Billy hassigned!” After the 
meeting had closed, she continued to take 
great interest in the Club, and also in the 
Band of Hope, of which she was Treasurer. 
On the 4th of November she was seized 
with what proved to be her last illness, and 
in four weeks she passed away. 

From the commencement of her sickness, 
she insisted upon wearing a bow of blue on 
her night-dress, and, though a great suffer- 
er, bore all her pains with patience, and en- 
deavored to comfort those from whom she 
was soon to part. Her physician wished 
her to take her medicine ina little wine, to 
make it more palatable, but Lillian said: 
‘No, I've signed the pledge and tied on 
the Blue Ribbon, aud I will not take any 
wine,” 

A few hours before her death, she called 
her brother to her bedside and said, ‘‘Oh 
Billy!” how glad I am that you signed the 
pledge and put on the Blue Ribbon. Billy, 

I can die happy, if you will only promise 
me that you will never break the pledge or 
cease to wear the ribbon.” He promised, 
and the countenance of the dying girl was 
lighted up with a heavenly smile, as she 
bade good-bye to her sorrowing friends, for 
her work on earth was done, and she was 
going home to rest forever more. Lillian 
is dead, but her influence still remains. 
Her love for the ‘Blue Ribbon” will long 
live in the remembrance of the people of 
Vinton, and especially in the memory of 
the Band of Hope, of which she had been 
one of the prominent supports. Billy will 
never forget the promise made to the dying 
sister. The Reform Club of Vinton will 
never forget her, and many a man, when 
tempted, will remember that she tied the 
Blue Ribbon on his coat when he signed 
the pledge. 

In obedience to her request, blue ribbon 
was trimmed with crape on the doors of 
her house after her death, and her body was 
laid in the tomb witha ‘‘bow of blue” upon 
the bosom. “Bury me with my bow of 
blue,” she had said. 

To the dying Lillian, the Blue Ribbon 
meant safety to a dar'ing brother. To thou- 
sands of reformed men it has the same 
meaning, and with pledge in hand and a 
ribbon in view, they are daily trying to res- 
cue their fallen brethren from the mael- 
strom of intemperance.—Jowa State Register. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Illinois Social Science Association is 
only one year old, and has a membership of 
400. 

Mr. James T. Fields has just closed a 
course of six lectures, in Concord, N. H., 
which is said to have been the most popular 
and successful ever given in that city. 


Monday, January 6, in the parlors of 
Mrs. Dr. Spaulding, of East Boston, Bron- 
son Alcott led a discussion on Woman Suf- 
frage, which was very spirited and suggest- 
ive. 

At Berne, Switzerland, two weeks ago, an 
American and an Austrian girl passed as 
doctors of medicine, and Mile. Lina Berger, 
a young Swiss, took the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after a brilliant examination. 


Gen. Butler has written a letter to Gov. 
Talbot, of Massachusetts, warmly approv- 
ing the latter’s message and declaring that 
if the reforms therein reconmmended are se- 
cured he will be as well satisfied as if he had 
himself been made Governor. 


A woven book has been manufactured at 
Lyons, the whole of the letter-press being 
executed insilken thread. Portraits, verses, 
and brief addresses have often been repro- 
duced by the loom, but an entire volume 
from the weaver’s band is a novelty. 





Mrs McAllister, at the election of offi- 
cers in Ruth Lodge, No. 2, Danghters of 
Rebekah, for the term commencing Jan. 1, 
1879, was chosen N.G. This is the first 
instance under the new law where a lady 
has been selected to fill the principal chair. 


The Central Nebraska Medical Socie- 
ty, at its recent meeting, at Sutton, calls 
upon medical men to use their influence to 
secure a law requiring all practicing physi- 
cians to be graduates of some recognized 
medical college, or pass an examination be- 
fore a board appointed for that purpose. 


Miss Battington, of Alton, Il, has ac- 
cepted the position of Superintendent of 
the ‘‘Women’s Christian: Home” in St. 
Louis. Miss Battington isa lady of rare 
virtues and abilities, and the Woman's 
Christian Association of that city isto be 
congratulated upon securing a lady so fitted 
for this position. 


The first female clerks ever employed in 
the National Treasury, were appointed by 
Secretary Chase, in 1862, and now there are 
more than 1300 women employed in the de- 
partments at Washington. We have not 
heard that the public-service has suffered 
any damage from this use of female labor. 
—New York Independent. 


Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., who died in 
Boston, recently, at the age of seventy-two, 
was President of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
from 1839 to 1866. He was born at New- 
burg, N. Y., in 1807, and graduated at 
Union College in 1827. His researches into 
the history of Maine and the voyages of 
early navigators were extensive and valuable. 


Bayard’s Taylor’s $10,000 life insurance 
will not be all that is left to hisfamily. He 
owned several shares of New York Tribune 
stock, and while for some year#77ridune div- 
idends have not been large, the property is 
worth having. Then Mr. Taylor’s books 
sell steadily, and his death will increase the 
demand for them. There are more than 
twenty volumes, besides translations. 


Mr. Lewes has left a considerable mass 
of manuscript, including the remainder of 
his work on theology in its philosophical 
relations. A new and full edition of his 
works will shortly appear, under the editor- 
ship of George Eliot and of a gentleman 
whose name has not yet been made public. 
Mrs. Lewes is unfortunately in very delicate 
health. 


In a certain town in Maine lives a lady 
who was at one time a teacher in a semina- 
ry in that State. She afterwards married a 
clergyman, and for twenty-four years en- 
joyed as much happiness as usually falls to 
the lot of mortals. For the last year her 
husband has been in a paralytic condition 
and as helpless as an infant. She is now 
editor of the ‘Yearly Handbook” of a 
flourishing denomination of Christians, and 
besides her literary work, cares for her sick 
husband with untiring devotion. Previous 
to his illness she was engaged in preparing 
several young men for college, and instruct- 
ing her son in the rudiments of education. 
Ought not such a woman to vote? It is 
hardly necessary to add that she is a Suf- 
fragist. 


An old lady of Glasgow was left a legacy 
of £2000, having already a small fortune of 
£8000 or $10,000. She invested the legacy 
in the City of Glasgow Bank, and when the 
crash came, went distracted at the thought 
of beggary that was awaiting her. To her 
surprise no call was made upon her, and on 
investigation she found to her delight that 
her agent had embezzled the money while 
pretending to invest it in the shares desired. 
Had the money been invested in bank stock, 
all her other property would have been taken 
to pay its debts; having only been stolen, the 
remainder of her property remains her own. 


At the recent Rhode Island Medical Con- 
vention, Dr. E. M. Snow, of Providence, 
introduced the following, which was unan- 
imously adopted by a rising vote: ‘‘Resolved, 
That the heartfelt thanks of this association 
and the whole people of the country are due 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, 
and other philanthropic individuals and as- 
sociations, who by liberal contributions have 
enabled the yellow-fever commission to 
prosecute their investigations, and also to 
those who have been concerned in organiz- 
ing the work of the commission and pre- 
senting the results of its work to this associa- 
tion.” 


The delegation of ladies from the Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention, and two ladies 
from Utah, who were at the executive mau- 
sion the day before last, liad a special audi- 
ence with Mrs. Hayes. The Utah ladies 
said that, if the anti-polygamy decision 
was enforced, it would make outcasts of 
50.000 women of Utah who now have hap- 
py homes and are honored wives. One of 
the ladies said that she was the mother of 
two boys, and, being a second wife, she 
would be deprived of her name, and her 
boys would not be able to bear their fa- 
ther’s name nor inherit from him. Mrs. 
Hayes said she sympathized with every- 
thing that had for its object the bettering of 
the condition of women. She had received 
all the petitions that had been sent her from 
Utah and elsewhere, and, while she was un- 
able to do anything, she appreciated the 





spirit in which they were sent. 
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PROFESSIONAL CULPABILITY. 


The father of the Bronté girls, it is said, 
had a novel method of venting his displeas- 
ure when especially irritated. He used to 
go to the door and fire a blank charge from 
his pistol. My method, under similar cir- 
cumstances, is different; when my feelings 
are so wrought upon, that patience ceases to 
be a virtue, I sit down and write an article 
upon the subject weighing on my mind for 
the Woman's JOURNAL. 

This serves the purpose of a vent-hole, 
such as the workmen in foundries are care- 
ful to open in the moulding-sand which fills 
the flasks, Jest the gases developed fiom the 
molten metal should blow the flask to atoms, 

I recently heard an old lady say that she 
believed lawyers would have a good deal to 
answer for in the next world, and I have 
begun to entertain a similar belief with re- 
gard to doctors. I know of a man, who has 
inherited a thirst for liquor, which is at 
times perfectly ungovernable. After terri- 
ble struggles and the most sgonizing suffer- 
ings, he succeeded in totally abstaining for 
a year, and his family and friends were 
greatly encouraged, when, in an evil hour, 
he called in a physician, who prescribed for 
him lager beer, to be administered daily. 
The wife of the unfortunate man earnestly 
remonstrated, knowing that if the old appe- 
tite was once aroused it would sweep every- 
thing before it. But the doctor persisted 
and carried his point, and to-day the wretch- 
ed victim hus relapsed into continual and 
hopeless drunkenness, and declares, in his 

despair, that he shall never try to reform 
again. 

A young woman who knew that she in- 
herited from both parents a taste for intox- 
icating drink, determined to keep out of the 
way of temptation by avoiding liquor of 
every description. At onetime she became 
dangerously sick, and the physician said 
that nothing would save her life but brandy. 
She told him she would far rather die, than 
accept an alternative which, for her, implied 
such a fearful risk—but her will was power- 
less, and the stimulant was forced upon her, 
She lived, but she lived an incurable drunk- 
ard. . 

These are a few instances out of many, 
and they carry their own moral. Now since 
Science has not decided that other medicines 
will not answer the same purpose as alcohol- 
ic beverages, and has not discovered that 
in assimilation they materially change the 
secretions of the system, or are acted upon 
by them, it is certainly the duty of practi- 
tioners to think twice before ordering, for a 
patient, what may prove his ruin. 

It is no new thing for doctors to prescribe 
liquors, but I never expected to hear of their 
recommending corsets! To-day my indig- 
nation was aroused by learning that these 


_ engines of destruction had beeen ordered 


for a young girl just recovering from a 
severe illness. She has been prostrated by 
lung fever, and she must put on an arrange- 
ment which will compress her lungs at the 
point where they are intended to be broadest, 
and prevent them from expanding fully. 
She has been suffering with gastric fever, 
and she must dona fixture which will press 
upon the stomach and embarrass it in its 
muscular action. The corsets were ordered 
for the purpose of contracting atendency to 
stoop, as if they did not of themselves weak- 
en all the muscles of the back! 

Iam inclined to call this prescription a 
masculine blunder, for if the man had ever 
worn the articles in question, he would 
know that they do pot prevent the wearer 
from stooping, as shoulder braces do, the 
latter also leaving the circulation and mus- 
cular action unimpaired. Nearly all, if not 
all the lady physicians I have known, have 
been implacable foes to the corset, and to 
their influence we owe for the most part the 
decline of the practice of tight lacing and 
the success of the dress reform garments. 

FRANCES STouGcHtTon BAILeEy. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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THE PETITIONS IN SPRINGFIELD, 





Eprrors JourNnAL.—I enclose petitions, 
to which I have procured all the names I 
could, not because they are hard to get, but 
for the reason that I have but little time to 
ask for them. Only three have refused to 
sign the Suffrage petition, and no one has 
refused to sign the “Protection” petition. 
All have signed them willingly, and did not 
need urging after I had explained it to them. 
1 was surprised at this, as I had supposed 
there was a prejudice against Suffrage. 

I feel very much interested in this cause, 
and wish I had time to canvass our city for 
names. I wish that some one who does 
have time, would do so. Probably you 
have other subscribers here who will heip 
more than I have been able todo; wish we 
could have more Suffrage lectures here and 
athorough canvasser for subscribers to the 
Woman’s JournNAL, If I were able to send 
it for a year to every family in Massachu- 
setts, I would guarantee Suffrage to women 
in the State, within three years. Iam sur 

prised to find so many women, well-informed 
on other subjects, ignorant on this. Last 
summer, while spending my vacation in the 
country, I spent several weeks with a lady, 
who, in speaking of anothet lady, said: 
“‘She wears her hair cut short; I suppose 
because she is ‘strong-minded’ and believes 
in Woman’s Rights. I believe they nearly 


all do so.” I told her that I believed in 
Woman's Rights though | had never worn 
my hair cut short since 1 was a very small 
child, and 1 knew many others who held 
the same opinions. Since then I have learnd 
that the woman she spoke of was as inno- 
cent of any knowledge of or interest in the 
subject as the one who so misjudged her. 

A great many men say, “‘Women take no 
interest in the subject—when they want to 
vote weare willing they should.” I have 
sent copiesof the JourNat to friends who 
reply that they never understood the sub- 
ject before; so when women understand 
what Suffrage will do for them, they will 
want to vote. 

A friend in New Hampshire wrote me, 
not long since, that she felt that the time 
would come when women would have their 
rights and be able to enforce them by Suf- 
frage, aud she wisbed more could be done 
about itin New Hampshire. I expect to 
vote before ldie, and hope that all the early 
workers 1n the cause may do so, especially 
Lucy Stone, who has worked so long and 
faithfully. My mother says, ‘“There was a 
time when she did not expect to see the 
slaves free, that perhaps her children might.” 
She was sure it would come to pass some 
time, but not so soon; but now that theslaves 
are free, she expects to be free herself; and 
that the men who were willing to fight for 
the freedom of the negroes, will not much 
longer allow their wives, daughters and 
mothers to remain in any degree of bondage. 

Iam glad to be able to say that all the 
members of the firm for which I work be- 
lieve in thecause. One of them uses much 
influence for it. Another was once a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature and 
voted against the question, but says, if he 
had a chance to vote again he would vote 
for it, and seven men who work here, want 
womento vote. ThoughI would be glad to 
do so, I do not claim the glory of convert- 
ing them. M. 8. H. 

Springfield, Mass., Jan. 7, 1879. 
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THE CAUSES OF PROSTITUTION. 


Epitors JoURNAL:—In your paper of 
Dec. 28, appears an article taken from the 
Cincinnati Gazette upon the “Social Evil” 
in that city, in which the writer states that 
“the majority of giris have fallen from 
reckless curiosity, from the desire to live 
easily, or from keeping bad company, rath- 
er than from any of the romantic circum- 
stances which they are fond of assigning to 
their male dupes. There are exceptions, 
but in most instances they have crossed the 
fatal boundary with their eyes cpen.” 

Unless Cincinnati be an exception to other 

large cities, this conclusion is far from rep- 
resenting the true state of the case. I have 
investigated this matterto some extent in 
New York, andI learn from various sources 
that want of remunerative employment is 
the chief cause which leads women first to 
go down. 
Mrs. Rogers, of New York, who has been 
engaged as a missionary among these wo- 
men, and who has been giving her life to 
this work for more than ten years, has been 
the means of breaking up several large estab- 
lishments by reforming the leading women, 
and hundreds of young girls have been res- 
cued by her loving care. Being able to look 
at the matter from a woman’s standpoint, 
she has reached the true sources of the evil, 
and she says that were she able to furnish 
remunerative employment to all who would 
accept it, she could very soon diminish the 
army of fallen women in this city at least 
two-thirds. A philanthropic, wealthy lady, 
furnishes Mrs. Rogers with means, which 
enable her to keep a house in which meet- 
ings for these girls are held, and she gathers 
them in from the streets, and from all sorts 
of haunts. She divides her own scanty 
means with such as are most eager to leave 
their life of sin, and keeps them until such 
time as she can help them to get work. 

The history of these women, as presented 
by Mrs. Rogers, is one which should arouse 
women everywhere to demand liberty of 
action; liberty to do right everywhere and 
under all circumstances, the same as men 
possess and exercise. 

There are in the city of New York, and 
its immediate vicinity, many thousand wo- 
men, outside of domestic service, who are 
compelled to work for wages which do not 
average over $2 per week. Many, even a 
majority of these women, have others for 
whom they must provide food and shelter 
beside themselves. How long would men 
hold out against such starvation wages, for 
the sake of being virtuous, when they knew 
that next door, or just around the corner, 
they could procure money and food in 

plenty by committing a sin which, in a large 
part of the community, is treated as only an 
“irregularity” not as a sin? 

The average wages of the shop-girls does 
not exceed $3.50 per week, and yet they are 
compelled to dress decently. They, too, 
many of them, have others to care for and 
support. Now, in the name of justice, let 
us consider what it costs these poor girls to 
live virtuous lives. Meagre and insuflicient 
clothing —for it is only the external appear- 
ance which particularly interests their em- 
ployers; little unwholesome places to stay 
in, und food which neither in quality nor 





quantity is sufficient to maintain health and 





strength; while they meet every day other 
girls who are well fed, warmly clothed, and 
comfortably housed, and yet ‘‘who toil not 
neither do they spin.” A certain class of 
men will pay vice largely, ‘vhile virtue 
starves. Think what a premium they offer 
upon vice! 

There are, under the present condition of 
things, fearful temptations for thousands of 
poor girls to go to the bad; the marvel is 
that the standard of womanhood remains as 
high and pure as it Joes. Crowded, as 
women are, out of so many places which 
are the goal of man’s laudable ambition— 
cut off from equal wages even where men 
and women follow the same employments, 
and crowded down into the vortex of de- 
struction by cold and hunger, as vast num- 
bers are, the price which Woman pays to 
retain her self-respect is too often her own 
life. 

You say, truly, that ‘‘women should not 
forget that Suffrage, with the recognized 
equality of rights which it alone can confer, 
is the only radical cure for the poor pay, 
imperfect education and limited opportuni- 
ties which reduce women to degradation 
and misery.” HELEN M. Siocum. 

New York. 
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A CHAPTER OF WOMAN’S LIFE IN BOSTON, 


Epitors JourNAL:—The wise man has 
said of a virtuous woman that her price is 
above rubies; if that be true, then what 
must be the value of a virtuous man? 
For seciety gives a larger place and influ- 
ence tohim. To illustrate: 

One morning I was called on by a poor 
woman, and requested to come and see a 
person who was dying in her house. I went 
and found lying upon the floor of an empty 
room, in one of the tenement houses in 
North Street, a young woman, apparently 
about five-and.twenty years of age, who was 
evidently dying of disease and want. I had 
to sit on the floor in order to converse with 
her. Itold herI had come to see if I could 
do anything for her. 

She said: ‘‘They tell me I am dying—is it 
true?” 

I answered that it was so, and then ques- 
tioned her as to the causes which brought 
her into the condition in which I found her. 

She said she was born in New Hampshire, 
that her parents afterwards moved to Boston; 
that she went to school here, and when old 
enough, went to work ina factory in Low- 
ell, where she worked some years; while 
there sls formed the acquaintance of a man, 
an agent from New York. He invited her 
to come to Boston with him, where he took 
her to the theater, and when the perform- 
ance was over, took her to a house where 
they had supper. After supper was over, 
wine was brought on, and tbere the first 
step was taken in the downward course. 
The next morning he took her to New York 
with him, and from that time led her on to 
a life of dissipation. 

After a time he abandoned her; by that 
time she had formed an appetite for liquor, 
and gradually went down, step by step, 
until she came to one of the lowest houses 
in North Street. There she fell sick, and 
the keepers of the house, seeing she would 
die, put her out on the sidewalk, where the 
poor Irish woman, who came for me, found 
her, took pity on her, and brought her inte 
an empty room of the house in which she 
lived. 

I inquired the name of the man who had 
caused her ruin, but she would not tell me; 
she said he was a man of wealth, and had 
since married the daughter of a respectable 
family. She died, and the City buried her, 
and one of the police officers toid me that 
there was another case just like it at the 
other end of the street. Alas, they are too 
common! 

Partie Davis, City Missionary. 

144 Hanover St., Boston, Jan. 7, 1879. 
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WOMAN’S KINGDOM 


Petruchio—“‘How bright and goodly shines the 
moon,” 

Katherine--“‘The moon! the sun, it is not moon- 
light now.” 

» aes say it is the moon that shines so 
right.” 

‘ Katherine—"'I know it is the sun, that shines so 
right.” 

Petruchio—‘Now by my mother’s son, and that’s 
myself, it shall be moon, or star, or what I list, or 
ere I journey to your father’s house.” 

Katherine—') know it is the moon.” 

Petruchio—“Nay! then you lie, it is the blessed 
sun.” 

Katherine—“Then God be blessed; it is the blessed 
sun.” “But sun it is not when you say it is not, and 
the moon changes even as your mind.” “What you 
will have it pamed, even that it is, and it shall be so 
for Katherine.” —Shakespeare. 


Here Woman was held little better than 
a slave, subject to the caprice of a royal 
master. This in the days of ‘‘Good Queen 
Bess.” An indulgent husband smiled at 
the rebellion of his wife, as we sometimes 
do at the petty willfulness of our children; 
but she knew how far to draw the check- 
line, for there was a power behind the 
throne that could yield chas‘isement.  1f 
the glove were velvet, yet it held the mas- 
terful paw of a lion. Woman's kingdom 
was limited to and held within the four 
walls of home, a destiny as high and broad 
as her liege lord was willing or able to as- 
sign her. But genius, whether held by man 
or woman, is bound to ascend; nothing can 
trammel or hold it down; we might as well 
think to stop a bird's song, or limit its flight. 








Hence. in the dark days of Judaism, a Miri 
am, a Deborah. 

Wherever Man has wrought physically, 
mentally or spiritually, Woman hasin many 
instances proved herself his equal. Her 
frail strength has effected miracles in hus- 
bandry, and her brave spirit, attuned to 
sweeter strains, has not quailed before the 
gory sights and the fierce shock of battle. 
Who, upon the battle-field, among all the 
war-worn soldiers used to blood-shed was 
braver than the Maid of Orleans? Who 
more efficient in the Crimean War than 
Florence Nightingale, whose resolute, un- 
daunted spirit brought care and comfort to 
the neglected soldiers? Where was there 
evera more womanly woman than our f£ ood 
Mrs. Livermore? But who battles more 
courageously and invincibly against wrong 
than she? And although there is a Tenny- 
son, we need not yield the laurel wreath of 
poetry to man, for what poet ever sang 
sweeter and more exalted strains than Mrs. 
Browning, and who, better than she, could 
touch the heart of humanity? Her songs 
were strong, yet tender. 

What book ever worked such divine re- 
sults as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” When the 
smoke of war had cleared away, the air was 
clear, and pure and free. The temperance 
reform has been brought into life and nur 
tured by women, yet we do not envy one of 
Murpby’s bonnie blue ribbons! Miss Schuy- 
ler and Miss Hill are at the head of the gen- 
erous movements of the age, and so we 
might go on ad infinitum, were we not 
somewhat generous, and unwilling to pluck 
every feather from man’s cap. 

We do not contend that Woman is Man's 
superior, but that she is his equal--his help- 
meet in the highest, most enlightened sense. 
Her kingdom extends as far as she cun wield 
an influence, The bird has her nest. and 
cares for her nestlings, but she sings in other 
fields. 

Man heretofore has had all the advant- 
ages of scholarship and assurance, and 
many a woman has seen men, slower and 
duller than herself, stepping into the places 
she vainly longed for, and hers the privi- 
lege to stitch and stitch. There was one 
who had music at the end of her fingers, so 
that she could wake the chords of joy, or 
bring pale melancholy forth, moving her 
liearers to sigh or laugh at her pleasure; yet 
because she married a poor man, one whom 
she loved and honored above all others, she 
was consigned henceforth to labor among 
the pots and the kettles. No doubt she 
pined, like an exotic exposed to withering 
winds, whereas, had she used her own di- 
vine gift, the labor of life would have been 
pleasurable. No woman wholly devotes 
herself to her children; not the fondest 
motber of us all. Aside from them we have 
a thousand occupations and diversions. If 
a woman be housekeeper, laundry-maid, 
ete., she is by the very stress of work neces- 
sitated to neglect her children; she is ad- 
mired for her thrifty ways, but if she seek 
a congenial position which will ensure more 
ease to herself and more care for her chil- 
dren, are there not even some to-day, who 
would ‘‘loose all the dogs of war” to hunt 
and bring her down, crying: ‘‘Let her keep 
her place!” 

Her place, forsooth! Has God set any 
ban upon it? If a woman bas talent, why 
should she not be ambitious, why should 
she not succeed? If we have a continual 
warfare against our condition, our labor 
will be an unhappy failure, and if thereby 
we do not neglect the duties of love, or the 
duties of conscience, (which are often hard 
taskmakers) why may we not enter into the 
land of our longings? As the Israelites 
pressed bravely and toilsomely into the 
promised land, so shall we women, before 
we enterinto the gates of our especial king- 
dom, crowned with success. 

No stars ever fell at one’s feet, but must 
be painfully climbed for. To-day, the 
world of men and women are waking up to 
a more magnanimous appreciation of Wo. 
man, and she, herself, is putting forth more 
exertion to qualify herself for the position 
of her choice. Nothing is beneath our do- 
ing, if we have askill and a predilection 
for it. The roughest, coarsest work can 
have the beauty of cleanliness. So each 
woman can stand, a goddess in her own 
especial kingdom, the one which is her’s by 
divine right; for God has given each one 
some peculiar gift, to which all the other 
lines of life must converge, if there is to be 
a complete harmony. 

Mrs. L. B. Hotty. 

Lowmoor, Ia. 
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WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF A WIFE? 


What are the duties of the minister's 
wife? 

She should make parish calls, without 
waiting for parishioners to call upon her, 
visit the sick and afflicted, further, by her 
presence and help, all church and society 
movements, and, be in fact, a ministering 
spirit in the society over which her hus- 
band has pastoral charge. Of course she 
will have her husband’s and children’s 
clothing always in good condition, her 
house-work well done, and herself ready to 
receive callers when they come. 

What is the duty of the physician's wife? 

She should visit his patients, enter into 





the diagnosis of each case, study up infor. 
mation on the subject at home, send delica. 
cies to convalescents, and make herself use 
ful in all branches of his work. 

What is the duty of the shoe-maker’s wife 

She should stitch tops, cut heels, vamp, 
dress, string, and so on through the list, 

What is the duty of the farmer’s wife? 

She should plant, rake hay, hoe the gar 
den, milk, and attend to the poultry, pigs 
and calves. 

The reader will exclaim, what absurd 
ideas! But, if this is not the true theory 
there must be another answer to these ques 
tions. 

Husbands and wives have separate duties 
though they may be serving one interest 
The demands made upon a farmer's wife 
are very heavy, if confined to the house 
alone, as they areexpected to be. The care 
and work of the household covers the mean- 
ing of her duty, and too many early graves 
filled by over-worked wives of farmers, tes. 
tify that these are too hard. 

The shoemaker’s wife has her household 
labor, the care of her children and all the 
duties which fall to the lot of any wife. If 
in exceptional cases, her husband requires 
help and she has time to aid him, it is per- 
fectly right for her to do it. 

The physician’s wife also has her home 
duties. Her labor is needed in her own 
family. Her husband's profession is not 
hers. She may have many opportunities to 
aid him, Sut the majority of her time is 
given to her own department. 

We might gu on through the list of trades 
and professions, but it is useless. It is 
granted that women who have the care of 
families, have the same general duties to at- 
tend to. This being a fact, why cannot the 
minister’s wife be considered in the same 
light? She is human, and so also are the 
members of her family. They have their 
needs aud wants; she must attend to them. 
Her strength is no more enduring than that 
of other women. She is subject to the vani- 
ties anc vexations of life with them, lives 
in the same atmosphere, is surrounded of. 
tcutimes by circumstances far less easy and 
encouraging than her neighbors. Where 
did the mistaken error originate, that she 
should endure when all else fail? We do 
wish people’s eyes might be opened that 
they may see this matter in its true light, 
asking no more of their minister's wife than 
of any other woman in the same circum- 
stances, and according to her the same len- 
iency and reSpect. If she is a true woman 
she will ever be ready to do a good deed, 
denying herself to help those in need. This 
will apply to any woman. I: is not of this 
we complain, but we do protest aguinst the 
idea generally prevailing, thatthe minister’s 
wife should be at the head of the missionary 
society, the sewing circle, the temperance 
movement, conspicuous in Sunday School, 
making parish calls, and so on through the 
category. The leaders in any work should 
be chosen with reference to their ability and 
fitness and for no other reasons. There are 
gifted and capable women among the wives 
of ministers, but all women are not fitted 
for all places, neither is there time sufficient 
for all things. 

Treat your minister’s wife as you wish to 
be treated, call upon her, especially when 
she comes among you a stranger, as often 
as you expect her to call on you. Make her 
feel that she has a place in your thoughts. 
Extend to her the same charity for her 
weaknesses and faults as you do to those of 
other women, and a new and better era will 
have dawned upon the variable life of min- 
isters’ wives. . ¢. 
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PLATO FOR WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—On Sunday evening 
Dec. 29, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell lec- 
tured on ‘‘Shall Women Vote?” in the G. 
A. R. Hall in Watertown, Mass. The audi- 
ence was small, but an exceedingly atteu- 
tive one. The lecture was plain, direct, 
persuasive and convincing. I enjoyed it 
and agreed with every word of it. 

This reference to the lecture reminds me 
of a passage I came across in reading lately 
Plato's Laws. You will find itin Book VIL. 
p. 805. It is as follows: “‘I affirm tha! 
nothing can be more absurd than the jus- 
tice which prevails in our Own country of 
men and women not following the same 
pursuits with all their strength and with 
one mind, for thus the State, instead of be- 
ing a whole, is reduced to a half, and yet 
has the same imports to pay and the same 
toils to undergo; and what can be a greater 
mistake for any legislator to make?” 

Again: ‘‘No one will deny that women 
ought toshare as far as possible in education 
and in other ways with men.” 

Still again: ‘The legislator ought to be 
whole and perfect, and not half a man only; 
he ought not to let the female sex live soft 
ly and waste money and have no order of 
life, while he takes the utmost care of the 
male sex, and leaves half of life only blest 
with happiness, when he might have made 
the whole state happy.” 

Pretty good for an ‘“‘old heathen!” What 
have Murray's ‘‘civilized heathen” of this 
nineteenth century to say about it? 

J. F. Loverina. 

Watertown, Mass. 
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kr GELDOWSKY’'S 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining-Room, Libray and Hall Furniture 


At Factory Frices. 
CORNER OF FIRST AND OTIS STREETS, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


East Cambridge and Somerville Horse Cars from Bowdoin Square. 


PARTIES ABOUT FPUMNIsH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
STRIPS will save money by 

calling at 
| aes ty + Steet 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. | Bromileid Street 


9FRSITAN & Now ready, our new papers 
PERSIAN & called the ‘Persian’ and “Japa- 
nee. The-e papers are very 
‘yWaQy odd in pattern, easy to write 
JAPAN ESE upon and are reasonable in price. 
If any persons pan Lae to visit 
- y+ our store, we will send, on re- 
WRITING ceipt of a three cent stamp, ram- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 
pers, with full information as 
to sizes, envelopes to match etc. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
959-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





PAPERS. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Fadl and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





New England Conservatory of Music, 


NN ETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
ne best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Sete, 
2m 


} ra ‘ 1 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Tharsday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Fos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 

North Colleze Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. Annie D.C, Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charies W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May. Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 43 











Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 
Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 








Mrs. Dr. Tuck's 





Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty, Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 


This is no imposition; 


we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 
thorough 


Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are <pectalities. The Dr.*s 

new specitic for CATARRH 
is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
atreatment free. Oflice, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 
Thursday. Send stampf circular, 3m41 


EHPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocou, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately Navored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and 1b., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpon, Ena. 6m40 


ROYAL Powe 


Absolutely Pure, 





“ROYAL” has a larger sale thun all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for thie peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


(= The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. Itwill keep any length of time in any climate. 


: ar varieties | Ge oar 
, brated Marcus Ward & Co’s., 
CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 
Year's Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
gant and can be had at all prices 
from 3cents to$leach. Ward 
& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Will grow and blossom if you use 


GERMAN PLANT FOOD, 


Over 6000 boxes sold; people are pleased with it; 
clean as sugar; awarded a diploma at the Mechanics’ 
Fair; trial box 10 cents; sold by druggists, grocers 
and dealers in fancy goods. Lady agents wanted in 
every town. C. W. GUY, Sole Manofacturer. 


514t 33 Bedford St., Bostoa. 


naw oe Fee pone, 
ubber Pencils an en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Port/olios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


CARDS. 





ALBUMS. 





G | Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad'rs TRUE & Co., Angusta, Me. 





A complete ae only of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on a page in 

DIARIES the cheapest as well as most expen- 
sive bindings, can be found at our 

, store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 

FOR 1879, Devonshire St.. Boston. 





| NEW BOSTON BOOKS. 


Art and Artists of Connecticut. By H. W. 
French. 4to, tinted paper, full gilt, elegantly 
bound, $3.75. 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trousseaux, Children's 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children’s Millinery. 

28 Winter St,, Boston. Rooms 2223. 3m4 





in American Consul Abroad. By § | 
Sampleton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenny, author of ‘Coro- 
nation."’ Square 16mo, classic size, $1.25. 

Bluffton. By Rev. Minot J. Savage, pastor of the 
Church of the Unity Boston. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Burying the Hatchet; Or, The Young Brave of 
the Delawares. By Elijah Kellogg. 16mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. Completing the Forest Glen 
Series. 

Deterioration and’ Race Education. With 
Practical Application to the Condition of the Peo- 
ple and Industry. By Samuel Royce. 12mo cloth, 
$2.50. 

Donald’s School Days. By Gen. O. 0. Howard, 
U.S.A. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

Elementary Course of Geometrical Draw- 
ing. By George L. Vose. 38 plates. Net, $5. 

England froma Back Window. By James M. 
Bailey, author of “Life in Danbury,”’ “‘They All Do 
It,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Fall of Damascus. By Charlies Wells Rus- 
sell, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Historical Student’s Manual. By Alfred 
Waites. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 

His Inheritance. By Miss Adeline Trafton, au- 
thor of “‘An American Girl Abroad,” ‘Katherine 
Earle,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Ike Partington, and his friends. By B. P. Shilla- 
ber, (Mrs. Partington.) Small 4to, fully illustrated, 
$1.25. 

The Intermediate World. By L.T. Townsend, 
D.D. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Lake Breezes; or the Cruise of the Sylvania. By 
Oliver Optic. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Being the third volume of the Great Western Series 

The Land of Burns. By Wallace Bruce. Fally il- 
lustrated by J. D. Smillie. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, 

$1.50. 

Little Pitchers. By Sophie May. 24mo, cloth, 
illustrated. Being the third volume of Flaxie Friz- 
zle Stories, 75 cents each. 

Live Boys; Or, Charley and Nashoin Texas. A 
book of real adventure, told by Charley, and edited 
by Arthur Morecamp. )6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 

Meg, a Pastoral, And other Poems. By Mrs, 
Zadel B. Gustafson. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mother-Play. By Frederick Froebel, (the father 
of Kindergarten). Translated from the original by 
Miss Josephine Jarvis and Miss F. E. Dwight. 

Royal 4to, $2. 

Mother Goose Masquerades. The Lawrence 
Mother Goose. By E. D. K. 75cents. 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. By the author of “That Hus- 
band of Mine.’ 16mo, cloth, $1, paper 50 cents. 





Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 


28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building. iiooms 28 & 29. 3m44 


“A NT - vr FO Y 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 
DREsS REFORM ROOMS. 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 

ceived each week from New York. 
Emaucipation Waltists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. - 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Bee 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fietcher & Co,, 

6 Bast lith St,.N.WV.City. 


For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Guay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston. 
_-,s HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by 8. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 

assachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to any address by W. H BOWKER & CO , Mannfac- 
turers. Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celevrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P_ace, New York 8m3 








‘POCKET 


R. MARSTON & CO.’S 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Our illustrated catalogue, 32 
spages, sent free to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“NEW BOOKS. 


Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Booke. By Mrs. A, D. T, Wutt- 
NEY, author of ‘Leslie Goldthwaite,” &c. $1 00. 


This isa cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or undersiaud the pluinest English can 
use this book. It tegins withthe A BC of cookery, 
and in simple language goer through the whole course 
of things baked, boiled, broiled, stewed, fried. :aised, 
mixed,frested—ane eaten. Its cardinal virtues are the 
simplicity and precision with which it gives every di- 
rection and explanation. It is what it claims to be— 
a key to all other cook-books. It does not aim to 
supplant but to supplement other manuals of cook- 
ery; and no one who has or hae not any other cook- 
book, can afford not ‘o have ‘Just How.” 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers and their Works. 


A Handbook. By Ciara ErsktNe CLEMENT. Anew 
revised, and enlarged edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
$3 25. . 

A Handbook of Legendary and MYthological Art. = 
CLARA ErskinE CLEMENT. New edition, revi 
and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3 25. 

These two handbooks by Mrs. Clement, which have 
been used for years with so much satisfaction by trav- 
ellers and art-Jovers, have been carefully revised and 
about twenty new pages added to each volume, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES. 
By M. F Sweetser. 18mo. Cloth. Each 50 cents. 
The set, 15 vols. in box, $7 50. 


Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 
9. Guido Reni, 


Vol. 1. Titian. 
2. Raphael. 


3. Durer, 10. Van Dyck. 

4. Murillo. 11. Turner. 

5. Rembrandt. 12. Fernando da Vinci. 
6. Claude Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico, 

7. Joshua Reynolds. 14. Landeeer. 


15. Allston. 


“Any one who will carefully read these books will 
acquire an amount of useful education on art subjects 
far in advance of that possessed by the vreat mass of 
educated persons in this country."—New England 
Journal of Education. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman 


With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt top, $1 50, 


Many will gladly welcome this volume of Mrs Whit- 
man’s poetry on account of the noble and loyal char- 
acter of her relation to Edgar A. Poe, and perhaps 
more for the value and charm of her verse, which as 
Mr. George W. Curtis observed of it, ‘‘is marked by 
an exquisite grace of feeling. and belongs to that 
unique Jiterature which is less valuable in itself than 
as a revelation of the delightful ,ersonal character 
which everywhere enriches the world.” 


SERMONS BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. 


D., Late Pastor of the First Religions Society in 

Roxbury, Massachusetts. With Fine Steel Portrait 

1 vol. 16mo. $1.75. 

They abound in progressive, catholic, Christian, 
practical, sensible, eloquent sentiments and ideas. In 
the sphere to which they belong, viz., the enforcement 
of goodness, righteousness, and love, as forces in dat- 
ly life, they will stand as beacons to light the path of 
the disciple of Christ, ever striving unto the fall stat- 
ure of that example his Master presented.—Boston 
Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Bookeellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


| DINING ROOMS, 


| 
| 
| FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


9%n the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let be the Dav or Week 


~ A®AGOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Cu., Chicago, 


‘ . WAR 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexex, who here pursue the same courses of 

study, and: eceive the same degrees. 
For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address. 
ARD H, MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College.Swarthmore, Delaware Co.. Penn. 


—_——_— 


$ ® WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 











world. Sample watch amd outfit free to Agents. 

For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 

One of the most complete assort- 
ments of Blank Books in the city. can 

BLANK be found at our store. Journals. Led- 
gers. Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books. Note Books for Stn- 

dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 





ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Pianos & Organs 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTO T, have a large and varied as- 
oa. ot REINS! Grand, Square and 


THE STEINWAYS 


bold their own, always in the front rank. Elegant 
cases of various styles, and the best of tone and 
workmanship, and sold at reduced prices. 


THE FISCHER PIANOS 


sell immensely, a sale merited by their solid and’ en- 
during construction, resonant tone, and moderate 


price. 
REED ORGANS 


of good quality at low prices. 


New and Second Hand Pianos 


of a number of standard makers, Many bargai 
thie department. ’ 7 


PIANOS TO LET 


at prices to suit all, 


PIANOS 


NEW OPERA! CANTATAS! 
H. M. S. PINAFORE. 


COMIC OPERA BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


The success of the season at the Boston Museum, 
etc., is the most popular thing of the kind ever per- 
formed in this country. Music excellent and easy, 
and words unexceptionable, making it very desirable 
for amateur performance in any town or village. 
Elegant copy, with words, music and libretto com- 
plete, mailed anywhere for $1.00. 





TRIAL BY JURY is a laughable 


Operetta by the same author. 50 ets, 


Zoqepatn Bondage, By Cuapwick. $1.00 
Belshazzar, * BuTTERFIED. 1.00 
Esther. * BRADBURY. 50 


Three Cantatas which are magnificent when given 
with Oriental dress and scenery, The last one is easy, 

“Pauline” ($2.)—“Palomita” ($2.)\—“Diamond 
cut Diamond” ($1.) “Guardian Angel” (50 cts.)— 
“Lesson in Charity” (60 cts.) “Maud Irving” (60 
cts.) are Operettas requiring but a few singers, and 
are capital for Parlor Performances. The last three 
are Juveniles. 


In Press. “The Sorcerer,” by SuLLIVAN. 
Any book manled post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
_«. H. DITSON & CO., _ 848 Broadway, N. Y. 
$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 

free. Ad'rs H. Hatuert & Co., Portland Me. 








CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


___SAR0S. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.0 
testimonials received. Terms Hberal. Pa: 
aig Uculars tree. J. Worth & Co.st.Louis. \i- 


Pennsylvania 


RATLROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 
The attention of the traveling public is nr tf 
invited to some of the merits of this Fadi | 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements ax a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapotlis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of curs. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 





pointe. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beanty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are conrteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by she 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARME?, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
C.'S. HALDEMA™, New England Agent, 
203 and 208 Washirgtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON. 


The Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Wasbington, last week, encountered a rain 
storm. It was very fitting, as Mrs. Stanton 
remarked, that Suffrage Conventions should 
almost invariably meet on rainy days; proba- 
bly the heavens were weeping over the 
wrongs of women. Nevertheless the ses- 
sions were spirited, as we find by report in 
the Washington papers. At the opening, 
the following members were announced as 


present: 

Mrs. E. Cady Stanton, of New York, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Gage, New York; Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood, Washington; Mrs. Denham, 
Iowa; Susan B. Anthony, New York; Helen 
M. Slocum, New York; Helen M. Cooke, 
New York; L. C. Dundore, Washington; 
Lillie D. Blake, New York; Mrs. Williams, 
Utah; Mrs. Wells, Utah; Sarah Spencer, 
Washington; Mrs. O. Smith, New York; 
Mrs. Sheppard, Washington; Dr. Winslow, 
Washington; Julia Foster, New York, and 
Marilla M. Ricker, New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Stanton delivered the opening ad- 
dress. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

A series of resolutions were submitted by 
Mrs. Sarah A. Spencer, chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 


Wuereas in the recent elections for the popular 
branch of the National Legislature, the question of 
Woman Suffrage was wholly ignored by each of the 
great political parties, even our most zealous friends 
not risking a vote in behalf of this principle; and 

Wuereas the result of said elections, instead of 
being the qverehemng vietery for either party which 
each anticipated, has been to more evenly balance 
them, so that if an election for the next President 
should be thrown into the House of Representatives, 
the result may turn upon a financial issue to which 
neither of the old parties is committed, and which is 
now represented by a third party; Therefore, 

Resolwed, That we press upon the National party 
the vital question of national citizenship as a kindred 
question with national currency, since both involve 
permanent justice to the laboring masses of men and 
women, cal both should be secured by constitutional 
amendment. 

And further resolved, That we cannot have honest 
money until we have honest men. 

Wuerzasa Sixteenth Constitutional Amendment 
for Woman Suffrage is now pending on a vote in the 
House Judiciary Committee—yeas. Lapham, New 
York; Lynde, Wisconsin; Frye, Maine; Butler, 
Massachusetts; Conger, Michigan; nays, Knott, Ken- 
tucky; Hartridge, Georgia; Stenger, Pennsylvania; 
McMahon, Ohio: Culberson, Texas; absent, Harris, 
Virginia, who declares he has never investigated the 
subject; Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Harris, of Virginia, 
to remain absent when a vote on this question is taken, 
until he has given it as much consideration as if the 
rights of all men were therein involved. 

WHEREAS, a8 announced by Senator Blaine, it is 
the very essence of tyranny to count any citizens in 
the basis of representation who are denied a voice in 
their laws and a choice in their rulers; Therefore, 

Resolved, That counting women in the basis of 
representation, while denying them the right of Suf- 
frage, is competing them to swell the number of their 
tyrants, and is an unwarrantable usurpation of power 
over one-half of the citizens of this Republic. 


Wuereas in President Hayes’ last message, he 
makes a truly paternal review of the interests of this 
Republic, both great and small, from the army, the 
navy, and our foreign relations to the ten little Indians 
of Hampton, Va., our timber on the Western monn- 
tains, and the switches of the Washington railroads; 
from the Paris Exposition, the postal service, and the 
abundant harvests to the possible bull-dozing of some 
colored menin various Southern districts, cruelty to 
live animals, and the crowded condition of the mum- 
mies, dead ducks, and fishes in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; yet forgets to mention 20,000,000 women 
citizens robbed of their social, civil, and political 
rights: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
from this Convention to wait upon the President and 
remind him of the existence of one-half of the Amer- 
ican people, whom he bas accidentally overlooked, 
and of whom it would be wise for him to make some 
mention in his future messages. 

Wuereas all of the vital principles involved in the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Constitutional 
Amendments have been denied in their application 
to Woman by courts, legislatures, and political par- 
ties; Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is eminently logical that these 
amendments should utterly fail to protect even the 
male African, for whom said courts, legislatures, and 
— declare they were expressly designed and en- 
acted. 

Resolved, That thus ever above all the short-sighted 
schemes of politicians will the inexorable law of jus- 
tice bind humanity together, and vindicate the equal 
tights of all. 

Resolved, That the policy of this Government in 
appointing agents to educate and civilize the Indians, 
to obtain calico dresses for squaws, and aprons for 
pappooses, and a comfortable salary for their own 
pockets out of money justly due the Indian tribes, is 
in harmony with Man's treatment of Woman, in ap- 
propriating her property, talents, time, and labors, 
and using the proceeds as he pleases in the name of 
protection. 

Resolved, That the oft-repeated declaration by wo- 
men, “I have all the rights I want,” is due to the 
same feeling of intimidation and subserviency to 
those who feed, olothe, and shelter them (out of their 
own unpaid earnings) which prevents the colored men 
in the South, from expressing an opinion or casting a 
vote contrary to the wishes of their former masters, 
unless the army of the United States is at hand to 
protect them from the consequences. 

WHEREAS the General Government has refused to 
exercise Federal power to protect women in their 
citizen's right to vote in the various States and Terri- 
tories, it should forbear to exercise Federal power to 
disfranchise the women of Utah, who have had a 
more just and liberal spirit shown them by Mormon 
men, than Gentile women in the States have yet re- 
ceived from their rulers. 

Resolved, That the Senace Judiciary Committee, in 
its report on the bill to allow women to practice law 
in the courts of the United States, in which they de- 
clare ‘that further legislation is not necessary,’’ evade 
the plain question at issue before them, in a manner 
worthy of shysters and not of lawyers learned and 
versed in the most honorable profession of the law, 
and thereby sanctioned an insult and an injustice to 
the women of our whole country. 


WueEREAs the proposed legislation for the Chinese 
women on the Pacific slope, and for outcast women in 
our cities, and the opinion of the press that no re- 
spectable woman should be seen in the streets after 
dark, are all based upon the assumption that Woman's 
freedom must be forever sacrificed to Man's license: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That the ballot in Woman's hand is the 
only power by which she can restrain the liberty of 
those men who make our streets and highways dan- 
4 to her, and secure the freedom that belongs to 

ner by day and by night. 

Resolved, That the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in denying the admission to its 
bar of Belva A. Lockwood, who was entitled under 
the law and underits rules to admission therein, vio- 
lated their oath of office, and perpetrated an injustice 
to be deprecated and denounced by all right-minded 
persons. 


The resolutions were considered separate- 
ly. Aftera long discussion the first was 
referred back to the committee, some taking 
the ground that the advocates of their move- 
ment should not affiliate with any party. 
The second was then taken upeand adopted, 
and a recess was taken until two o'clock. 

[CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. ] 


THE CARNIVAL OF AUTHORS. 

“The entertainment at Mrs. Fenno Tu- 
dor’s residence on Beacon and Joy Streets, 
Saturday evening, for the benefit of the Old 
South Church, was, both artistically and 
financially, entirely successful. The parlors 
were as full as they well could be, and many 
were standing in the library and halls. 
‘Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works’ formed the first 
part of the programme, with Mrs. Eleanor 
Meredith Smith as Mrs. Jarley. The make- 
up of the old lady was immensely funny. 
She wore a green silk quilted petticoat, just 
short enough to show the clocked stockings 
and immense buckles on the shoes, a flow- 
ered gown, tucked up in quaint Mother Hub- 
bard fashion, and an immense black bonnet, 
glorious with red and yellow ribbons and a 
whole ‘‘posy garden” of old-fashioned flow- 
ers: a brown ‘front’ which came nearly to 
the eyebrows, and was drawn down over the 
ears, and a pair of immense silver-bowed 
spectacles made the disguise complete. She 
showed off her figures with all the unction 
of the real show-woman, and her remarks 
on each one called out roars of laughter from 
the audience. The figures were very good 
and the dressing was perfect. Under the 
white wig of ‘General Washington was rec- 
ognized the face of Mrs. A. M. Diaz, who 
had dropped the threads of the social prob- 
lems she is so busy unravelling, for one 
evening, and was devoting herself to having 
a genuine good time. The emphasis and 
rapidity with which, when she was wound 
up, she asserted her inability to tell an un- 
truth, was startling and conclusive. ‘Mad- 
ame Hancock,’ stately and elegant, was no 
other than Miss Louisa Alcott, in a rose- 
brocaded gown and muslin cap and kerchief, 
the real dress of the real Madame Hancock, 
whose descendant Miss Alcott is. No- 
body ever would have recognized Mr. Frank 
Garrison in the ‘Japanese giant;’ but Mr. 
Theodore Weld, as ‘Columbus,’ was easily 
identified. Mrs. Porter, as the ‘wife of 
Confucius,’ wore «& magnificent Chinese 
dress, and was aperfect daughter of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. Beside these figures were 
‘Byron holding in his arms the Childe Har- 
old,’ and Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos as ‘Maid of 
Athens,’ who, in response to his request to 
‘give him back his heart,’ made an unavail- 
ing tender of that interesting eommodity. 
One of the Indians who threw the tea over- 
board in Boston Harbor, and who when 
wound up emitted a series of fearful war- 
whoops, startled everybody in the room with 
their suddenness; a Salem witch, in the tyra- 
ditional pointed hat and scarlet cloak, whose 
chief delight seemed to be prodding babies 
with pins; ‘Jasper Packlewater,’ and a mer- 
maid who combed her locks and sang the 
‘Loreley,’ and who ‘ran down’ beautifully. 

“The second part of the entertainment 
was opened with a selection by the Webber 
quartette, consisting of Messrs. Bateman, 
Webber, White and Ambrose. They gave 
‘When evening's twilight gathers round,’ in 
a most exquisite manner, and, in response to 
a most enthusiastic recall, sang ‘The Chaf- 
er.’ Their voices blend admirably, and they 
sing with a fineness and finish that is rarely 
excelled. Dr. Holmes then read his well- 
known poem ‘The One Hoss Shay,’ bringing 
out the humor of it to a most wonderful ex- 
tent. He is one of the few persons who can 

be safely trusted to read their own poetry. 
Following this, Miss Fanny Kellogg sang a 
selection from one of Handel’s works, in a 
most satisfactory manner. She was recalled 
and gave ‘Withina mile of Edinboro’ Town’ 
with bewitching naivete. Mrs. Maria 8. 
Porter read Whittier’s ‘In the Old South 
Church’ very impressively, and Mrs. Smith, 
who had thrown off her Mrs. Jarley dress- 
gown, gave Scotch recitations. In these 
recitations she captured her entire audience; 
pretty in face, graceful in figure, simple in 
manner, she is the best dialect reader now 
on the platform. There is nothing of the 
elocutionist about her; her reading 1s sim- 
ple and natural, and in that lies its great 
charm; the public, at least the most refined 
portion of it, are tired of being ‘orated’ at 
by people who do not half appreciate the 
words they are speaking, and it isa relief to 
turn from all this straining for effect and 
senseless mouthing to such natural and per- 
fectrendition as Mrs. Smith gave. She is 
an artist to her finger tips; feels what she 
does, and yet has the tact and training to 
keep her feeling in check and make it help 
and not retard her; that is what Professor 
Brown of Tufts College, himself the best 
exponent of his definition, calls subduing 
nature and making it the chief ally of art. 
After Mrs. Smith’s reading, the quartette 
sung again, and Dr. Holmes read ‘‘The 
Lines to my Great Grandmother's Picture,” 
with the portrait of ‘Dorothy Q,’ the primi- 
tive maiden of thirteen, standing beside 
him. Dr. Holmes prefaced his readings 
with some very amusing comments concern- 
ing the picture, and made an apology for 
reading the poem again, an apology which 
was not at all needed, for there was not one 
there who would not listen to it gladly as 
often as he could be persuaded to read it. 
Miss Fanny Kellogg, too, considered it nec- 
essary to have a half apology made to the 
audience for singing ‘“The Farmer and the 
Pigeons,” she had sung it so often, but it had 
been called for and she did not like to be 
unaccommodating and refuse; she sang, as 





she always does, delightfully, and every- 





body who had not asked her to sing it was, 
glad that somebody else had. Mrs. Smith 
gave some Irish selections, and as a grand 
finale, ‘Old Abe,’ the war eagle of Wiscon- 
sin, who is now on exhibition at the Old 
South, was wheeled in and placed ona table, 
and the quartette sang a patriotic march. 
It was amusing to watch the bird; he listened 
intently, with drooping head, and when the 
word ‘march’ was fairly hurled from the 
singer’s mouths, he turned and looked at 
them as though he recognized the familiar 
word and expected to see behind him the 
long files of men with gleaming muskets 
and the flag floating overall. The look and 
attitude fairly startled the audience, there 
was something so weird about it. 

“The credit of this most charming enter- 
tainment is entirely due to Mrs. Maria 8. 
Porter, whose unflagging zeal and persever- 
ance carried it through to its successful ter- 
mination. During the evening Mrs. Porter 
was requested to repeat ‘Mrs. Jarley’ in the 
Dickens booth at the carnival.— Sallie Joy 
White in Boston Advertiser. 

———_——_ 0#+Hpo —_———_ 
HOW IT LOOKS IN CANADA. 

EpiTors JOURNAL:—I take the liberty of 
an ‘‘old subseriber” to tell you my thoughts 
upon a couple of newspaper articles which 
I send you by the same mail. The one in 
the country newspaper is copied from 
another paper as a piece of reliable news 
from Wyoming. Its assertions are directly 
opposed to Miss Hindman’s account of the 
matter, and also to those of Rev. Dr. Crary, 
Judge Kingman, and the Cheyenne Leader, 
but they are advanced with that air of criti- 
cal indifference which presupposes entire 
absence of prejudice in the author and car- 
ries conviction to those readers who have a 
prejudice against universal Suffrage. The 
editor ofthe Ypsilanti (Mich.) Sentinel per- 
sistently fought Woman Suffrage during 
the campaign in Michigan, and he at once 
seizes upon this letter as proof conclusive 
that his predictions are verified, and it of 
course finds another large circle of readers, 
few of whom ever seea JOURNAL or any 
other advocate of Equal Rights. I confess 
such things are hard for me to bear. 

As to the editorial in the Detroit Pree Press, 
I acknowledge that I read it over several 
times before I could make out whether the 
editor was indulging in a fine bit of sarcasm 
at the expense of the ladies of the Domin- 
ion, or was talking in ‘‘real earnest,” and 
my feminine brain is not very clear about it 
yet. He can not really think that Canadian 
ladies are any more ‘‘free-born” than the 
women in his own States, but the same pa- 
per remarks with the utmost sang froid, 
that ‘‘Dr Mary Walker has had hard luck 
in New York, but she must expect adversi- 
ty with sunshine,” so long as she persists in 
wearing the costume which she considers 
the most conducive to health and comfort. 

Such inconsistencies would be amusing if 
they were not exasperating. It would no 
doubt be simple snobbery for Canadian la- 
dies to follow the behests of the Queen’s 
daughter in opposition to their own good 
sense; but what is it when American ladies 
must defer to the taste of the critical boy of 
the period, or the man of the baton, in re- 
spect to what they shall wear? 

Can you tell me whether there is any law 
against men’s donning women’s apparel? I 
never heard of an arrest for such an act. 
These subjects may give your readers 
food for thought, and that is my only apol- 
ogy for trespassing upon your time. Very 
respectfully, H. J. B. 

Windsor, Ontario, Jan. 16, 1879. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Macuilar, Williams & Parker's choice 
overcoats are wanted just now. The pres- 
ent inclination of trade in winter clothing 
is directly towards the best lots in market. 
Particularly is this true in relation to over- 
coats,—a garment so easily selected and 
tested as to size, that it is oftener than 
another, bought from a ready-made stock. 
Inquiry for samples of thorough work from 
such a house as Macullar, Williams & Park- 
er’s is now a rule with parties educated by 
experience up to the point of judicious se- 
lections. The theory of low prices, at any 
sacrifice of quality and appearance, is by 
them relegated to the congenial limbo of 
shoddy and cotton mixtures. This counter 
action is a healthful sign, and will work 
needed changes in other departments of 
production. The manufacture of inferior 
goods will of course be continued to a cer- 
tain extent; but the general tendency of 
things is the other way. Intelligent people 
are more critical; and their clothing, as 
well as their pictures, must have design and 
finish and substantial merit, to satisfy the 
higher standard of taste. 

















Our friends will confer a favor upon us 
by mentioning our JouRNAL, when shop- 
ping with our advertisements. 


In the JourNnaAL of Jan. 11, considerable 
reference was made to ‘‘A Woman’s Inven- 
tion.” An advertisement in this paper gives 
our readers additional information, which 
will be appreciated by ladies to whom the 
art of dressmaking is valued as something 
more than ordinary employment, and stud- 
ied as a graceful accomplishment. 


The New England Crape Refinishing 
Company, 41 Winter Street, show some of 





the nicest work in refinishing crape that we 
have ever seen. The excellence makes it 
almost impossible to detect the difference 
between old and new goods, which cannot 
be said of ordinary dye-house work. Their 
prices are reasonable, and perfect satisfac- 
tion is warranted. Veils, dresses, trim- 
mings and laces, however soiled and faded, 
are refinished with gratifying results. 


Do not forget your house plants, and give 
them plenty of German Piant Food during 
this season of the year. 


Dr. Dio Lewis’s Turkish Baths are of 
radical benefit, with better results than pay- 
ing a physician's bill. The hours of admis- 
sion are for gentlemen from 8 A. M. to 8 P. 
M. daily, except on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, when ladies monopolize the 
baths from 8 A. M. to 12:4 Gentlemen on 
those days, 2to8p.Mm. Saturdays 8. A. M. 
to9¥Pp.M. Open Sundays, from 8 to 2 P. 
m. for gentlemen, and from 2 to 6 for ladies. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s Hygienic Plasters are the 
most comfortable things in the world to 
wear just now, when inflammatory and 
gouty rheumatism, and other ills to which 
flesh is heir, rack the flesh, bones and spirits. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Jan. 19, at 6.30Pp.m. Club Tea. Report of the Tem- 
perance Committee. 


Sunday "leetings for Women at No. 4 
Park St., Jan. 19, at3 p.m. Subject, ‘The originali- 
ty of the character of Christ."’ All women invited. 

Copying Wanted,—A lady perfectly compe- 
tent wishes a situation as copyist, or will do copying 

tf 














at bome. Copying by the type-writer preferred. A 
dress ‘‘copyist,’’ at this office. 1 


The Moral Education Association— 
During the month of January will hold meetings in 
the Broadway Unitarian Chapel, South Boston, Fri- 
day evenings. 
on “Development of Character in Schools.” 

January 31, 74Pp.M., Miss Julia A. Sprague will 
speak on ‘‘Newspaper Literature of Children.” 

The public are invited 


Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

—aamee, 3p. M., Religious meeting with conversa- 
tion. 

pnneng 6 7% p. m., Talks on Health by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 7% Pp. m., Class in History, 

Wednesday, 2 to4 rp. m., German Class. 7% P. M., 
Entertainment. 

Thursday, 2 Pp. m., Class in English Grammar. 

Friday, 3p. M., and7% p. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 2to4p. m., German class. 7% P. M., 
Political Economy. 

Lectures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11 to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women’s work, 
either useful or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in active operation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Membership, $.100. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership. $25,00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments. 
Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 








Dancing and Gymnastics. Miss E. A. 
Burke has leased the Hall, No. 18 Essex Street, where 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 a.m. An adult 
class will also be formed to meet on Thursday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

Gymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies’ 
Schools. 

For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss E. A. 
BuxkkeE, 18 Essex Street, Boston. 

N. B. Hall to let to standard parties only. 3m52 

The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. IL. before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A, Hinckiey, Chairman. 

C. H. CopMaAn, Secretary. 








Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt 
Duchess Co., New York: Mrs. Libbie C. Gani) 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
are authorized to take subscriptions to the Wom AN'S 
JOURNAL. a6 
Carving and Modeling School to. 
Women,.—During the ensuing year there wile 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at ant 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress, The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia Pp 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 146 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Un). 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, wit pocpee pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also wil] 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. Hq. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German, Geo. T. Dip- 

Id, Instractor in French. Address E. F. Lang, 

Beacon Street. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m.,and2to4p.m. ly10 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Gr" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. wm. to 5 P. M., dai.y. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








CORNS, BUNIONS, 
AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. CG; EDWARDS. 


Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 


130 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1t3mo 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
BosTomn.' 

17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFITTED; 
Perfect cleanliness. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4t46 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved ps fitting perfectly, 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
one. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 
every town. 

Room 7, 129 Tremont St. _1t3mo 























Mrs. B. A. 








STEARNS’ 


World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garments. 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 


“* The simplicity as well as accuracy of this Diagram, the facility with which the workings of it can be comprehended, bei: 
adapted to the wants of the public generally, as well as its economy in use, entitles it to our very favorable recommendation. e 


consider this exhibit of great value and decided superiority.” 


This method of cutting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading dress-makers endorse it as superior te all others. 
Mrs. Stearns will give thorough instructions ( including Diagram and Book ) for Five Dollars. Special attention given to cut- 
ined. 


ting patterns of all styles, to order, from actual measurement, including under-waists and skirts com 


Also exclusive Agent 


for Andrews’ Bazar Patterns, drafted trom her system and pinned in shape, which are the most reliable in the market. 


Agents wanted. 


476 Washington Street, opposite Temple Place. 








BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITE NO. 








Consists of ten pieces, including four chairs and brace-arm rocker. Has French pulls, burl panels and 


best Italian marble tops. Price, complete, $55.00. 


‘his suite, although so low in price, is thoroughly made from the best stock, is well finished and war- 
ranted in omer respect, We have arranged to turn out 500 of these snites during the next three months. By 


making up in 


arge quantities we are enabled to save much in the cost of manufacture. 


A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List. 
Manufactory and Salesrooms 
141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL STREET, 


Boston, 
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